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Faster schedules with Texaco Fire-Chief 


“Emergency” specifications are rigidly followed in refining 
“Fire-Chief.” Thorough laboratory tests are made constantly to 
assure uniformity. That’s why Texaco Fire-Chief makes pos- 
sible maximum power with a cooler engine, trigger-quick starts, 


and increased mileage. 


Reduced maintenance with Texaco Marfak 


Texaco Marfak is made of a heavier bodied mineral oil. It is 
highly adhesive and holds to all bearing surfaces. That’s why 
it efficiently carries the heaviest loads, withstands shocks, and 
prolongs the life of wheel bearings, universals, shackles and 


steering connections. 


Fewer pull-ins with Texaco Motor Oil 


Texaco Motor Oil will give you a cleaner engine because it re- 
sists sludging and has an extremely low carbon-depositing tend- 
ency. Its cleanness and low pour point cause swift circulation 
which insures full protection to all moving parts at all times. 
It seals compression and maintains full power output from 


every cylinder. 
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The Book Begins 
FEELING that fleet 


operators who are suffering from tire 
tremens are in a really delicate condi- 
tion and in need of immediate expert 
attention CoMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL 
plants advice from an authority right 
smack on the front page of the feature 
section. This authority reports that 
the fleet operator’s high blood pressure 
is caused by the over-inflation of tires; 
that the overworking of the fleet opera- 
tor is caused by his overloading of the 
tires; that a combination of these cause 
the heart bother of the fleet operator 
and a blow-out of the tire. 

If Ripley’s Believe It or Not ever 
amused you, you are going to be posi- 
tively fascinated by the correspondence 
on pages 14 and 15. When you finish 
reading it you will probably both laugh 
and swear. It was not necessary to add 
any of our usual deft editorial touches 
to this one. You get it uncensored. 


Room For Expansion 
TWENTY fleet opera- 


tors entirely surrounded by skeptics 
and unbelievers, stoutly defend the use 
of piston expanders in fleet operation. 
So well do they maintain their position 
that a careful reading of their state- 
ments may lead a number of other 
operators to join the cause and, of 
course, if enough recruits are obtained 
it will no longer be a crusade. It will 
be a revolution. 


Yardstick for Safety Profits 
On ty one fleet can 


win first prize in any interfleet contest, 
but all of them can win the benefits 
created by competition. One hundred 
eighty three Chicago fleets found that 
the benefits of the Chicago Safety Con- 
test, when measured in_ dollars, 
amounted to more than $500,000. The 
measuring consists of comparing the 
accident cost of the same fleets for the 
year preceding the first safety contest 
with the accident costs for the year of 
the sixth contest. Details on page 18. 


The Epilogue 


TWENTY - EIGHT 
HUNDRED people cannot eat many 
mushrooms and since most of the mush- 
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When the Excelsior Creamery Corp. of Santa Ana, Cal., saw the Buddy Stewart 

advertisement in Commercial Car Journal, they called up the Stewart Truck Corp. 

of California, asked for a demonstration and purchased 16 (count them) of the 

trucks pronto! “Commercial Car Journal is a splendid sales help,” says Stewart in 
a letter to the editor. Here are the trucks on Excelsior's stamping grounds 





This is not a "shot" of the engineer at the throttle while his engine plunges through 
the bitter cold night, but a study of an operator studying the effects of temper- 
atures, as low as 20 deg. below zero, on diesel engines. The time is the present, and 
the scene is in the Electric Storage Battery Co.'s special cold-room where Exide 
engineers determine the starting problems of diesel engines at various temperatures 
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rooms grown in this country flourish 
within 25 miles of a town of 2800 peo- 
ple, the mushroom industry did not 
amount to much until trucks came into 
being to facilitate the shipping of mush- 
rooms. Now, thanks to motor trucks and 
the vision of the mushroom growers, it 
is a husky young industry—and your 
steak tastes better. If you want to 
make a 15 minute visit to Kennett 
Square, Pa., the mushroom center, the 
tour is arranged in this issue. 

A Publicity Director explains his 
activities in behalf of the fleet that em- 
ploys him. The story, tells how other 





fleets can organize public relations ef- 
forts along press agent lines. 

Jim Nilan was a traffic cop when 
policemen wore gray helmets, which 
makes him one of the first. He tells 
you about the stop and go business 
before there were trucks to consider 
and what effect they had when they 
came. . . . Your ground floor reporter 
rushed back from Chicago with a first 
hand account of what happened when 
the ATA met in the windy city. . . . The 
parade closes with floats displaying the 
latest mode!s of trucks and equipment. 


(Turn To Next Pace, PLease) 
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THE OVERLOAD 





WEST DIVISION 


WINNER 


934 


Atlanta—Alger—Austin a. ‘ aon 


SAPETY CONTEST 


A YOUNG chap 


ally Rigi | First prize for large department store fleets in the National Safety contest for 1934- 


1935 went to the Los Angeles West division of the United Parcel Service. This fleet's 






depression roll off record was 1.01 accidents per 100,000 miles as against a national average of 5.39. 
his shoulders with- These are the UPS drivers who helped to hang up that record. Most of them have 
out getting him- safety records extending from four years upwards 


“s self slowed up and 

at 34 he pur- 
Roy S. Evens chased the Austin 
factory at Butler, Pa., thereby becom- 
ing the youngest president of a large 
automobile factory. He hails from At- 
lanta where they regard him as an 
Alger hero. Within an hour of the 
time he purchased the factory the 
wheels were set in motion. And here 
is a tip—he likes the commercial car 
end of the business better than the pas- 
senger car end. Roy S. Evans is the 
name. 


Carolina Fantasy 


WHEN the North 
Carolina State Legislature folded up 
and went home after the last session, 
the gross vehicle weight law, as it ap- 
plied to single unit six-wheelers, ap- 
peared to stipulate 20,000 lb. as the 
maximum weight permitted. But hid- 
den so carefully that it even escaped 
the experts of the National Highway 
Users Conference for a while, was an 
amendment that the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment of North Carolina interpreted 
as meaning that a single unit six- 
wheeler was to be permitted 40,000 Ib. 
as a gross weight. The Motor Vehicle 
Department was correct in interpreting This is not a tenement on wheels but a huge semi-trailer accommodating 14 car bodies 
the intention of the legislature but the by Fisher. When closed it looks like the side of a barn. The pay-load is installed by 
Attorney General who apparently has removing the side panels. See for yourself 
the last say rules that single unit six- 
wheelers may gross 38,000 lb. and no 
more. The combination tractor and Chart that came with your September Zipper Trailers 
semi-trailer may gross 40,000 Ib. issue to read 38,000 lb. for single unit T 
Change your Analysis of State Motor _ six-wheelers in the state of North Caro- ' ; HE Montana Motor 
Vehicle Size and Weight Restrictions lina and all will be well. Freight Line uses a novel idea in its 
operation which is essentially a semi- 
trailer one. All of the equipment can 
be used as semi-trailers behind a truck 
tractor. But (this is interesting) any- 
one of the semi-trailers can be used as 
a full trailer behind a leading semi! 
The thing that turns the trick is an 
interchangeable fifth wheel mounted on 
a single-axle dolly which is slipped 
under any of the semi-trailers. 


WMOB iene: snannnne 














W. R. Burnett, who operates the War Cry Kennels in 
Morovia, Cal., uses this new !/2-ton Dodge panel truck 
to tote his greyhound racers from track to track. The 
trailer is equipped with 12 "stables" for the dogs 
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The Werner Motor Truck Corp. of Eastport, 
Long Island, designed this cab-over-engine 
truck with a steam cooling system, on the 
cab roof, which eliminated the fan and pump 
and resulted in a saving in horsepower 


Singer's Diesels 

Somehow it seems impossible to com- 
plete these columns without mentioning 
diesel engines. This being the case, the 
advance dope on diesels will be the 
opener this month and then it will be 
possible to get on with other business. 
A new line of smaller diesel engines is 
about ready for public announcement. 
There will be two sizes both of them 
between 200 and 300 cu. in. displace- 
ment which puts them in the midget 
class. 


Are You Stuck? 


If you are stuck in your efforts to make 
paint stick to galvanized surfaces or iron, 
Lithoform will rescue you from the mire 
of despondency. That is what it is made 
for. Further information discloses that it 
will not wash off, chip, corrode or be af- 
fected by baking temperatures. You can 
check “A” on the coupon nearby if you 
are looking for succor. 


Are You Listenin’ 


If your cabs and bodies have been 
whooping it up, acoustic engineers have 
been working on your problem. Coming 
out of their huddle they produce a 
smooth hard sheet of perforated metal 
that can be painted or washed while it 
also strives to reduce noise and reverber- 
ation, And just as an after-thought, the 
engineers add that it will also provide 
heat insulation. 


Dodge Denies Diesel 


Just when we thought we were getting 
along so well with this department we 
were faced with the idea that some confu- 
sion was created by our Dodge-Diesel 
opening paragraph of last month. To 
keep the records straight, we tell you now 
that the diesel engine mentioned is made 
by the Bromfield Mfg. Co. of Boston, Mass., 
and this company has no connection with 
the makers of Dodge trucks. It merely 
manufactures diesel engines that fit some 
models of Dodge trucks. 


For Catalog Collectors : 

A copy of the catalog giving informa- 
tion about valves, valve guides, springs, 
keys and inserts published by the Toledo 
Steel Products Co. . . . All the informa- 
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tion on the 1935 Toledo line is in it. The 
DeVilbiss catalog is ready giving informa- 
tion on the complete DeVilbiss line. 
[llustrations, descriptions and prices of 
the complete line of hand tools made by 
Herbrand are yours for the asking. 


Lotsa Light Lorries 


The negotiations which usually precede 
intense activity are being carried on by 
several commercial car builders. It looks 
as though one builder who has not been 
very active in the last few years is on the 
way back with a heavy bank of orders 
from the South and West. A passenger 
car: builder that once had a commercial 
car and then dropped it will probably 
have a listing in CommMerctiAL Car 
JOURNAL’s specifications sometime next 
year while another light line will come 
up with some changes for 1936 produc- 
tion. 


Blowout Blues Blasted 


The new pneumatic tire tube within a 
tube with a small vent between which 
delays the effects of a blowout until a 
driver has time to get the vehicle under 
control is now being made in truck and 
bus sizes. The reports that come to us 
indicate that the idea was tried out in 
passenger car sizes and in every case of 
blowout the “lung” performed as antici- 
pated and the driver was able to climb 
out and report a satisfactory landing. 


Two Waukesha engines power the Werner 
truck. They are located between the chassis 
frame, one just behind the cab and the 
other at the very end of the frame. A 
similar model is now in use hauling 18 tons 


Cranking Cants Cargoes 


Loading and unloading becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter when the truck 
floor is a flexible moving floor operating 
between two main rollers with a number 
of other rollers to help. This development 
came to light when an Englishman got 
tired of loading and unloading his truck 
the hard way and worked out all the 
details so that he could crank the load 
off or on. The device is called Loryflor 
and is now available in this country. Check 
“B” if you want to know more about it. 


For Fleet Libraries 


Two volumes by the National Highway 
Users Conference are available to fleet 
operators. One, “State Restrictions on 
Motor Vehicle Sizes and Weights,” ready 
Nov. 15, is just what the name implies 
and sells for $1. The other, “Registra- 
tions and Special Taxes for Motor Ve- 
hicles,” ready Dec. 1, is priced at $1.25. 
The information in both books has been 
checked and approved by state author- 
ities. Check “C” on the coupon for more 
information. 


FREE FOR THE CHECKING 


(Check and mail to 
The Editor, Commercial Car Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


(] A—Full information on lithoform, 
the stuff that makes paint 
stick to metal 

[] B—Dope on the equipment that 
makes it possible to unload 
a truck by cranking 

(] C—Please send further informa- 
tion on N, H. U. C. books 

[] D—Toledo Steel products catalog 
of valves and parts 

[) E—DeVilbiss Catalog giving in- 
formation of the DeVilbiss 
equipment 

[) F—Complete hand tool catalog 
by Herbrand 
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Overloading 


Is the 


Road 


to Tire Ruin 


It is the Cause of Flex Break, Impact Break 
or Tread Separation and One of These Can be 
Found in Every Case of Premature Tire Failure 


By J. E. HALE* 


sie fleet operator wants economi- 


cal tire mileage which is obviously 
measured in terms of cost per mile or 
cost per mile of goods carried. He is 
also interested in first cost; he is in- 
terested in a tire which has the proper 
traction and non-skid characteristics; 
a tire which can use low pressures to 
cushion his truck and load; a tire which 
will wear uniformly and be free from 
premature failures of a nature that in- 
terfere with his continuity of service; 
a tire which is efficient and does not 
result in the use of excessive fuel; a 
tire which will stand a_ reasonable 


amount of abuse and not fail; a tire 
that is resistant to punctures. 

All truck operators have had impres- 
sed upon them the customary warnings 
about overloading. Probably the ma- 
jority of operators are acquainted with 
the result of overloading in a general 
way but at the same time they really 
know little or nothing concerning its 
ultimate nature. Here is a condensed 
outline of the tire designer’s classifica- 
tion of the conditions observed in tires 
which have gone out of service pre- 
maturely due to overload. There are 


three general classifications. 
‘ 





Below are shown two 
examples of what hap- 
pens to overloaded 
tires. On the right is 
a "flex break" and on 
the left is an “impact 
break.” The third 
type of tire failure due 
to overloading (not 
shown) is tread sep- 
aration. 
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1. Excessive flexing of the cord body 
‘structure which fatigues the cords so 
‘that finally they weaken to a point 
where they develop into what is known 
-as a “flex break.” 

2. The greater the load on any tire 
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the greater the rise 

in temperature levels 

in the body of the 

tire due to the dissi- 

pation of energy 

through molecular 

friction of the rubber 

and cotton. The re- 

sult of the increased 

temperature is to 

definitely bring about 

deterioration in both 

the cotton and rub- 

ber stocks, also both 

the rubber and cot- 

ton in heated condi- 

tion have their physi- 

cal characteristics 

changed so that tires 

are particularly susceptible to separa- 
tions and under rough road conditions 
are likely to develop “impact breaks.” 
3. Increased loads mean increased 
physical stresses in various parts of the 
tires particularly in developing a shear 


eps a ee See 


tendency which in addition to the heat 
contributes to the problem of “tread 
separation.” These extra stresses de- 
velop more abrasive action against the 
road surface which result in faster 
tread wear and finally increased stresses 
develop in the bead region which 
have a tendency to produce weaknesses 
in the means of attachment to the rim. 

Getting back to No. 1, a truck roll- 
ing along, loads and unloads the com- 
plete circumference of the tires once 
with each revolution of the wheel, and 
since in traveling 35,000 miles the 
wheels of an average truck make 15 to 
20 million revolutions it will be seen 
that each sidewall of the tire has to 
flex that many times without the de- 
teriorating ¢ffect causing failure. When 
they fail the failure is called a “flex 
break.” 

As mentioned before this is the result 
of a fatigue of the cord. Flexing of 
the tire not only flexes the cords, but 

(Turn to Pace 49, PLease) 





Cisco, Texas 

August 8, 1935 

Texas Motor TRANSPORTATION ASSN., 
AusTIN, TEXAS. 


Gentlemen: 


I HAVE a load of loose household 
goods to move from Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, to Cisco, Texas. I want to leave 
Cisco on August 15 and arrive at Beth- 
any, West Virginia, August 20; return- 
ing, leaving Bethany August 21, arriv- 
ing in Cisco, Tex., August 25. Running 


empty going East, loaded 
West. 

Will you please get me permission to 
travel through the states to make this 
trip. I want to ask for permission over 
two routes. Ask for round trip both 
ways in event I wish to go one way 
and come back the other or in event 
we fail on permits over the first we 
could have another route. 

Ask for permits over the following 
routes: Leaving Texas at Texarkana, 
via Little Rock, Arkansas, to Memphis, 
Tennessee, to Nashville, Tenn., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., cross Virginia and going 
north into West Virginia to Bethany 
and return over same routes. 

Also ask for permits to cross Okla- 
homa, entering Oklahoma at Wichita 
Falls via Oklahoma City and Tulsa to 
St. Louis, Missouri, then over Highway 
No. 40 across Illinois, and Indiana, 


coming 


14 


Ohio and West Virginia, and return 
over same route. 

Bethany is 18 miles north of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 

Following is specifications of the 
truck to run: 

1934 Chevrolet truck with semi trail- 
er; tires 30x5 dual, on truck and 34x7 
on trailer; Texas highway number 
45-316; Engine Number 140440089; 
length over all (truck and semi-trailer) 
32 ft.; weight—truck 5900, trailer 2275 
—total weight 8175 Ib. There will be 
two drivers (licensed) on the truck. 
Truck in first class condition with ex- 
perieneed men. Height, empty, 9 feet, 
when loaded, eleven feet. 

I am enclosing check for $2.00 to 


pay your postage and ask that you use 
the air mail and enclose postage for 
your replies so that we can get these 
permits by the 15th, as that is only one 
week. 

Yours truly, 
H. Reyno.ps, Cisco Trans. & Storage Co. 


Austin, Texas . 
August 10, 1935 
Mr. J. H. ReyNnotps, 


Cisco TRANSFER & StTorRAGE Co., 
Cisco, TEXAS. 


Dear Mr. Reynolds: 
Reptyinc to your letter of the 8th. 


we have checked the laws and routes 
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And They Call It 


“Unregulated 
Competition’ 


AnExchange of Correspondence Between aTrucker 
and a Trucking Association Tells an Amazing Tale 
































through the various states it would be 
necessary to cross with the load of 
household goods from Bethany, West 
Virginia to Cisco, Texas, and pass on to 
you the following facts: 

Going by the southern route, you 
would cross, in addition to Texas, 
where, we believe you have a special 
commodity permit, the states of Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Virginia, a short 
stretch in Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
It would be impossible for you to use 
this route with the piece of equipment 
described in your letter, because the 
state of Kentucky limits the over-all 
length of a truck and semi-trailer to 30 
feet, while your unit is 32 feet. The 
approximately 10 miles you would have 
to cross, in Kentucky, would, therefore, 
preclude the use of this route. 

As far as physical limitations are 
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Four persons having 
nothing to do with the truck 
industry read this correspond- 
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four said: ''Why, it's preposter- 
ous; | don't believe any such 
situation exists.’ 

But it does. Hodge-podge 
state legislation is truck trans- 
portation s worst enemy. 

Read this and scream—both 
ways—with laughter and with 
anger. 
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concerned, you could go by the North 
route, through Oklahoma, Missouri, ' 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and into West 
Virginia, but we call your attention to 
the following general requirements of 
the permit laws of these states, apply- 


ing to carriage for hire by truck. 
OKLAHOMA: You must file applica- [ 
tion, accompanied by certificate that t 
your intention to apply has been pub- i 


lished for 2 weeks, with the Public 
Utilities Commission; the application, 
in addition to showing name and ad- 
dress and full information as to your 
financial conditions and physical prop- ; 
erty owned, must contain the complete } 
route you would traverse: the kind of 
transportation in which you would en- H 
gage, with description of vehicle and 

tonnage; a tariff. The Commission is ' 
required by law to have a hearing on 
this application not less than five nor 
more than ten days after your appli- 
cation, and grant or deny it as they see 
fit. You must then file insurance. You 
would be subject to a tax of % cent 
for each mile operated through the 
state, which must be reported on a 
sworn statement, and before you could 
even enter the state you would have to 
give the Commission surety bond to 
secure payment of this tax. This, in 
addition to regular registration re- 
quired of all vehicles. 

Missouri: Your application, in addi- 
tion to facts required in Oklahoma, 
must show your principal office in 
Missouri; a complete description of the 
route over which you would operate, 
showing number of miles of such route 
in each incorporated city or municipal- 

(TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE) 















Here are the 


questions on the use of pis- 
ton expanders asked fleet 
operators who have charge of 
bakery, public utility, and 
dairy products fleets. These 
vocations were selected by 
Commercial Car Journal be- 
cause they are known to have 
a high percentage of light 
trucks which are more readily 
adaptable to the use of pis- 
ton expanders than are 
heavier trucks. 


1. Are you using piston ex- 
panders? Are they satisfac- 
tory? 


2. If you do not use them, 
have you ever tried them? 


3. How does the mileage 
of a piston expander job com- 
pare with that of a cylinder 
reconditioning job? 


4. Have piston expanders 
given you any particular 
trouble? 


5. Do you slot any solid 
skirt alloy pistons to install 
them? 


6. With what results? 


7. Do you use expanders 
in cast iron pistons? 


8. Do you slot the cast iron 
pistons? 


9. Is installation in cast 
iron pistons satisfactory? 


10. Approximately how 
many vehicles (trucks and 
cars) have you equipped with 
piston expanders? 


This article analyzes the 
answers in detail. 


Note the wide difference among the above types of piston expanders, all of which are designed to 
achieve the same result, that of improving performance of piston rings and worn pistons 
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A Commercial Car 
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WHAT FLEET OPERATORS THINK OF 


Piston Expanders 


Based on a Survey Which Revealed (1) That Operators Who Use 
Expanders Find Them Beneficial; (2) That Most Operators Are 


Unfamiliar With the Purposes of Expanders and Their Benefits 


As the returns of ComMERcIAL Car JOURNAL’S 
500 questionnaires, seeking knowledge of fleet ex- 
perience with piston expanders, filtered in, it be- 
came apparent that the overwhelming majority of 
fleet operators were not posted on the possibilities 
of these devices and their benefits in fleet operation. 
The amazing truth is that only 20 of the fleet opera- 
tors had experimented with piston expanders. These 
expanders were used in 422 cars and trucks. 

The minority report from these 20 operators 
was sharp enough to serve almost as a rebuke for 
the lack of knowledge exposed in the majority vote. 
This handful of operators provided piston expand- 
ers and their use with an enthusiastic endorsement 
by stating what piston expanders have done for 
them. 

First of all not one of the expander-using fleet 
operators confused a piston expander job with a 
cylinder reconditioning job. Consequently they 
did not make the mistake of expecting comparable 
results. There neither is, nor was, any hope among 
any one of the operators that they had found a 
substitute for cylinder reconditioning. 


THERE are various circumstances that make it 
profitable for fleets to install expanders. Fleet 
operators know that collapsed pistons and tapered 
cylinders have a way of occurring in engines when 
they can least afford the time to rebuild them. The 
piston expander job fits in here because it consumes 
a great deal less time than a rebuilding job and 
costs much less. The cost for reconditioning a 
cylinder, if it is done by a specialist, will average 
about $2 per cylinder for labor and the use of the 
reconditioning equipment. Then there is the cost 
of new pistons. In place of these items a piston 


expander job involves only the cost of the ex- 
panders which is only a fraction of a dollar per 
cylinder. For some types of reconditioning jobs 
the engine is removed from the chassis at a cost of 
several hours of labor and this is not necessary on 
an_ expander job. New piston pins are undoubtedly 


used in both jobs. 


Tue vehicle is quickly back on the road operating 
efficiently for thousands of miles until such time ds 
the fleet operator finds it possible and advisable to 
pull the engine apart and rebuild it completely. 

Another circumstance concerns getting the last 
profitable gasp from a truck without getting a lot 
of unprofitable ones, which is a good trick if you 
can do it and it can be done. For the vehicle that 
is to be retired or traded in the near future and 
conditions do not warrant a complete engine re- 
building job, piston expanders are used as a quick 
means of restoring engine performance at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Still another angle of the piston expander job 
is brought out by the statements of a fleet operator 
who has about 30 light trucks in his fleet. His 
statements give a very clear explanation of his 
reasons for using piston expanders: “Yes, I use 
piston expanders. Especially in the lighter trucks. 
In the past when the trucks reached 20,000 miles 
we tore them down. The cylinders needed recon- 
ditioning and it took .020 of an inch to clean them 
up. This limited our light trucks to 60,000 miles 
because we were not very successful in removing 
more than .060 of an inch from the cylinders of 
any of our light jobs. 

“Now, we run them 20,000 miles, pull them apart, 

(Turn to Pace 68, PLease) 
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SUMMARY 


Hl. 1931-32 
1932-33 
E. 1993-34 


VI. 1934-35 


O.. hundred and eighty-three 


Chicago fleets, covering 136,367,928 
miles, averaged 45.3 accidents per 
1,000,000 miles in congested city traffic 
in the sixth annual interfleet safety 
contest. It was the sixth successive 
year that the competing fleets had re- 
duced their accidents. The reduction 
in the six-year period amounted to 60 
per cent. 

It was this remarkable record that 
set me sleuthing among fleet operators 
and safety men to get facts that would 
be helpful to other operators and to 
other cities. 

The inquiry began with George 
Traver, manager of the Chicago Safety 
Council, who told me of the 60 per 
cent reduction. 

“Did you say 60 per cent?” I asked 
him, to make certain I hadn’t misunder- 
stood. 

“Yes, slightly more than 60 per 
cent,” he repeated, “and in spite of the 
fact that during the first five and a half 
years of this six-year period, accidents 
for all Chicago motor vehicles in- 
creased by approximately 40 per cent.” 

“What did the fleet managers do,” I 
asked, “to get this remarkable reduc- 
tion in accidents? But maybe you had 
a selected group? And not so many?” 
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Chicago Fleets 


183 Fleets in the Windy City Prove the Value of a Cooperative Drivers’ 
Safety Contest by Again Cutting Down Accidents in Their Sixth Annual 
War On Accidents and by Saving Each Participating Operator $3,000 
in "Safety Profits." Here Are Details of the Plan That Made Fleets 
60 Per Cent Safer in Chicago During a Six-Year Campaign, While 


Motor Vehicle Accidents for That 


He grinned good-naturedly at my 
prodding. “I have always thought,” 
said he, “that the fleets in our annual 
safety contests are quite representative. 


Period Increased 40 Per Cent 


Our contests are conducted as a civic 
enterprise, and are truly city-wide. 
There is no fee to enroll, and no ex- 
pense to the fleet manager. As his only 
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obligation, the fleet manager agrees to send us each 
month a statement of the number of his vehicles, their 
total mileage, and number of accidents.” 

“What proportion of Chicago fleets have entered your 
contests?” 

“We usually have 15 to 25 per cent of all commercial 
vehicles. This means a much larger percentage of all 
the larger fleets, since there are thousands of fleets with 
less than five cars. We started our first contest on 
July 1, 1929, with 74 fleets and nearly 6000 cars.” 

“But how did you get so many fleets lined up?” 

“Merely by organizing a Fleet Contest Committee. 
Then sending out a general letter to the managers of 
all city fleets with more than five or 10 vehicles—tell- 
ing them of the plans for the first contest—no cost to 
enter—a cooperative city-wide program to cut accidents. 


For our second contest, in 1930,” continued Traver, 
“we had 148 fleets and over 9000 vehicles. In 1931 
there were a few more fleets, but due to the business 
depression there were nearly a thousand fewer vehicles. 
In our sixth annual contest, which ended June 30 of this 
year, we had by far our greatest enrollment—a monthly 
average of 183 fleets, with 10,344 vehicles. This makes 
it much the largest city fleet contest of the sort ever 
conducted, though about 20 other cities and districts 
have such contests. These include Cleveland, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Memphis, Newark, Rich- 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


mond, St. Louis, Springfield, Syracuse, Evanston, Water- 
loo, Delaware (State), Hudson Co., N. J., Western 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts (State) .” 
“How are these other city contests being conducted?” 
“Most of them on the same basis. Usually sponsored 
by a local safety council, which is sometimes an activity 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. Some cities—Mil- 
waukee, and Evanston, Illinois, for example—have of- 
ficial City Safety Bureaus, tied in closely with the 
police departments, which also may support fleet safety 
contests. The enrollment for our 1935 contest, now 
under way,” Traver added, “is approximately the same 
as for our 1934 contest—183 fleets and 10,000 vehicles.” 
“How do you account for the very large increase?” 
“There are two explanations,” Traver continued. 
“First, some of our Chicago civic leaders, about a year 
ago, became much aroused by the startling jump in 
Chicago motor vehicle deaths and injuries. So Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly organized the ‘Keep Chicago Safe 
Committee.’ This Committee publicly urged that more 
commercial vehicle fleets should enter our contest. A 
personal letter was sent to the manager of every fleet in 


Top right—Chicago Herald Examiner trucks—newspaper group 
winner—accidents cut 75 per cent. Right Keeshin Motor 
Express Co. officials and drivers, five-time winners in the 
Transfer, Cartage and Storage group. Opposite page— 
Radiator emblem given to no-accident drivers 
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This card is awarded to safety drivers. 
A statement on the reverse side recom- 
mends the driver for his safety work 


the city with more than five vehicles, 
not already enrolled in our contest. 

“The second important factor,” 
Traver continued, “were the insurance 
companies. They often urge — and 
even demand—that fleet managers en- 
roll in our city contest.” 

“Exactly how do the city contests 
help fleet managers to control their 
accidents?” 

“To get that information,” Traver 
suggested, “why not talk to fleet man- 
agers themselves. And to get the other 
angle, why not see some of the insur- 
ance men.” 


” 


Fortunate.y, the monthly lunch- 
eon meeting of the fleet superintend- 
ents division of the Chicago Safety 
Council was scheduled for the next day. 
This is the organized executive unit 
behind the city fleet contest, and each 
year they award a plaque trophy to the 
low-accident fleet in each industrial 
group; and a like trophy to the fleet in 
each group that makes the greatest 
percéntage reduction in its accidents as 
compared to the previous contest year. 
They also give award certificates to all 
other fleets which operate through the 
contest year without a single accident. 

Each company enrolled in the con- 
test is urged to send a representative 
to the monthly luncheon meetings. The 
programs are planned especially for 
fleet superintendents, automotive engi- 
neers, and delivery superintendents in 
actual charge of fleet operations. The 
meetings are addressed by outstanding 
authorities in different phases of fleet 
management. Here are example topics 
for their round-table discussions: 

Safe operation of trailer equipment. 

The economic aspects of fleet acci- 
dent prevention. 

Chicago traffic conditions. 

Fitting the safety program to the in- 
dividual. 

Speed as a factor in accidents. 

Traffic law enforcement. . 

Finding the high accident driver. 

One of the original problems, before 
the first contest was started, was to de- 
cide what is a motor vehicle accident? 


The rule finally agreed upon stated: 
“Include- all accidents which occur 
while vehicles are in motion, temporari- 
ly stopped in traffic, or parked at curb, 
including all cases of personal injury 
or property damage, regardless of the 
amount, or which driver is at fault or 
which vehicle is damaged or at what 
time or place accident occurs.” 

Nearly all other cities which are con- 
ducting fleet contests liberalize this 
rule to the extent that they do not 
count accidents which occur “when ve- 
hicles are properly parked.” But the 
Chicago contest leaders argue that this 
makes every parking accident a debat- 
able question, subject to the personal 
judgment of somebody as to whether 
the vehicle was “properly parked.” In 
order to avoid all personal judgments 
on this question, and to stimulate 
drivers to greater caution in choosing 
where and how they shall park, the 
Chicago fleet manager must report all 
accidents—all of them—that happen to 
his vehicles from the time they leave 
the garage until they get back. How- 
ever, in making his merit awards to his 
drivers, the fleet manager charges 
against his drivers only those accidents 
for which they are held personally re- 
sponsible. 

In view of this very strict accident 
rule, it is quite remarkable that such 
a large number of fleets in the Chi- 
cago contest are able to report perfect 
no-accident records. Each month, usu- 
ally from one-third to one-half of the 
fleets report perfect safety records, and 
the proportion sometimes runs to two- 
thirds. 

Some of the fleets feel that they are 


CHICAGO FLEETS AGAIN REDUCE ACCIDENTS 






considerably handicapped, in making 
safety records, by the strict accident 
rule. Such companies are those using 
fieets chiefly for deliveries to grocery 
stores or drug stores located in the 
most busy traffic corners where there 
is a continuous accident hazard to 
parked vehicles. 


Leavers in the Chicago contests 
have worked out a number of incen- 
tives to help fleet managers in the 
safety training of their drivers. First, 


_ you will notice that they are called In- 


terfleet Drivers’ Safety Contests. The 
leaders have sincerely tried to catch 
the viewpoint of these drivers—the men 
actually on their trucks who will either 
cause, or prevent, all of their truck ac- 
cidents. As one example, for the first 
time in the history of the contests, one 
of the afternoon sessions at the most 
recent annual Midwest Safety Confer- 
ence was devoted to the economic and 
safety problem of commercial vehicles, 
and 150 person attended. Among the 
speakers was a driver for a Chicago de- 
partment store fleet, who was invited 
to speak out frankly on “What a driver 
thinks of safety.” 


A PART of the program of the first 
Chicago contest was to give pocket 
award cards every three months to all 
drivers who operated during that pe- 
riod without a chargeable accident. 
But the plan was soon changed to an- 
nual award cards. It is urged that these 
cards be signed by a prominent official 
of the company, to add to the value of 
the award; and it is recommended that 
(Turn To Pace 64, PLEASE) 








"3. Number of Vehicles Operated 


CHICAGO SAFETY COUNCIL 
INTER FLEET DRIVERS’ SAFETY CONTEST 
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Showing the form used by contestants for monthly accident reports 
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Pu unique. So 
are most freaks— 
but that is another 
5 3 story. My story is 

that I am the one 
and only Director 
of Publicity for a 
trucking company, 
in or out of cap- 
tivity. 

Why truck- 
ing companies 
shouldn’t have Di- 
rectors of Publicity 
is a question I’ve 
never quite been 
able to answer. I 
think they should. 
I want my boss to 
continue to think 


they should. I am even going to try 


Good publicity is news for newspapers and magazines and helpful to fleet operators. 


Here are some forms of it 


I Am a Director 
a of Publicity 


By DEWITT MILLER 


Certainty the 
good will of the public is as im- 
portant to common carrier fleets as 
it is to their iron-bellied competitors. 
If other transportation agencies find 
it profitable to engage in publicity, 
why not the fleet operator? The 
good will of the public can be pur- 
chased with publicity that will be 
helpful to the operation and to high- 
way transportation. This story tells 
how the fleet operator can organize 
this public relations effort. The author 
writes from experience as publicity 
director for a western fleet operator. 


that have far less 
connection with the 
general public than 
motor hauling pay 
somebody to see 
that they appear in 
print often, cheap- 
ly, and in the right 
light. 

There are two 
aspects to all pub- 
licity. First, there 
is the outward re- 
action of those not 
connected with the 
business. Second, 
there is the internal 
reaction of the em- 
ployees of the com- 
pany itself. 


Let’s take a given case. 











to convince you that they should. 
But that doesn’t change the fact that 
they don’t. Every other sort of busi- 
ness even approximating the impor- 
tance of the trucking game employs a 
publicity representative. Businesses 
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A trucking company inaugurates a 
new type of express service which per- 
mits shippers to send goods direct to 
points hitherto not covered by the ser- 
vice of the company. [If left alone, the 
trucker will probably tell his customers 


Publicity Man Miller—and his 
assistant (typewriter) 


about the service. If he is progressive, 
he may use a bill stuffer, or carry ad- 
vertising in a trade or general news- 
paper. If he advertises by either of 
these methods, he is forced to dig down 
in his pocket and bring forth a certain 
amount of money. 

But if he were employing a Director 
of Publicity, it would be different. 


Tuere would probably be one or 
more commercial newspapers in the 
area where the trucker operates that 
would carry such an article as a news 
story. If the truck operator is carry- 
ing advertising in such a newspaper, 
he is sure to get a good play for his 
publicity story. In this way the eff- 
ciency of his advertising is doubled. 
Then there are the daily papers. If 
the Director of Publicity is worth the 
powder to blow him to hell, he can 
manage to get the story into one or 
more of the daily papers. He may 
have to get the boss’s daughter to pull 
up her skirt and pose on the hood of 
(Turn To Pace 49, PLEASE) 
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Men in the industry 


e always interested in stories 








are 
dealing with businesses en 





tirely dependent on trucks. 


Here 


with the mushroom 





is such a story. sit deals 





industry 
unlike the proverbia 
mushroom, did not ‘spring up 


r night. I+ tells you how 





which 











industry grew, how trucks 
used and enough about 


the growing of mushrooms to 














atisfy your mental appetite. 














MOTORIZED 
MUSHROOMS 


The Interesting Story of the Mushroom In- 
dustry Which Has Found in Trucks the An- 
swer to Successful Marketing of Its Highly 


Perishable and Highly Seasonal Output 


By HENRY JENNINGS 


YOU have 
to keep a 
sharp look- 
out or you 
will miss 
Kennett 
Square altogether as your car 
rolls down Baltimore Pike and 
if you miss the town you miss 
the seat of an industry that de- 
pends for its life upon trucks 
and it is no small industry in 
these days of large enterprises 
and figures. Kennett Square is 
the home, the seat or the center 
of the mushroom growing in- 
dustry of the United States and 
lest you underrate the import- 
ance of this industry, let us give 
you some figures. 

The mushroom crop which is 
about 10 per cent of the total 
farm hot-house produce of the 
country is grown by 900 to 1000 
farmers scattered throughout 
30 states with a heavy concen- 
tration in the Kennett Square 
sector. There are between 8000 





and 9000 wage earners directly depend- 
ent upon mushroom income for their 
weekly pay check. Roughly 80 per cent 
of the entire crop is grown within 
points 25 miles or less from Kennett 
Square; 77 per cent of this portion of 
the crop is shipped to market fresh, 
and the remaining 23 per cent goes 
into cans. With all of this activity cen- 
tering around this town of about 2800 
persons, it is natural that the only 
mushroom growers’ cooperative associa- 
tion should be located there. 


You turn left at the only traffic light 
in town and after two blocks turn left 
again and you find yourself in front of 
the office, fleet shop and cannery of the 
Mushroom Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. There is not much formality 
about getting in to see Walter W. 
Maule, secretary of the association and 
general manager of all of its activities. 
Once in his office he permits you to 
take off your coat and roll up your 
sleeves and make yourself as comfort- 
able as you can with the thermometer 
hovering in the 90’s while you soak up 
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A refrigerated truck preserves mushrooms 
in transit 


all the information you can about 
mushrooms and mushroom hauling. 
Trucks become the life of the party 
sometime during the first two weeks in 
September and continue in this role 
until about the end of June of the fol- 
lowing year. This is the lengthy har- 
vest season for mushroom growers. The 
weather during the remainder of the 
year is too warm to make the growing 
of mushrooms economically possible. 
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Edward J. Carroll is the fleet traffic 
manager, which means fleet operator in 
association nomenclature. Mr. Car- 
roll’s experience in hauling mushrooms 
outdates the association activities in the 
trucking of mushrooms by a number 
of years having been in charge of a 
fleet of private trucks engaged in haul- 
ing mushrooms before the association 
undertook hauling association mush- 
rooms in association trucks. He has as 
assistants two mechanics the year 
around and three during the hauling 
season, a painter and the number of 
drivers required to operate 26 trucks. 


THE drivers are well paid, and with 
the exception of those on the Pitts- 
burgh run are required to lubricate 
their trucks, change the crankcase oil 
every 1000 miles and care for the bat- 
tery. The Pittsburgh schedule is an 
arduous one for drivers so these drivers 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 


Mushroom diseases are studied in the 
laboratory 


are excused from this duty which is 
performed by the shop. Every driver 
has his own truck and with rare ex- 
ception no other driver operates it. 
With this policy the drivers get to know 
the truck and in a large measure are 
held responsible for it. The drivers 
discharge a large part of this responsi- 
bility by reporting the condition of the 
truck at the end of each run. 
(Turn to Pace 52, PLease) 
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THEY’RE off! in this trailmobile trailer model TD-222 
with a Ford V8 tractor supplying the horsepower while 
six horses ride at ease in the trailer. The body design 
of the tractor is the idea of Highland Body Co., which 
also built the camel-back cab. The unit was built for 
Roger Shelby of Portsmouth, O. The trailer has room 
for a buggy, saddles, blankets, etc. Loading is from 
the side. 


MILCOR rides the highways in this Highway trailer 
model 77-C designed with an open top so that Milcor 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, can tote building materials with 
the greatest of ease. The tractor is by Dodge. Over-all 
length of the trailer is 22 ft. The steel van body has 
a 24-in. tailgate, double rear doors above, and uses a 
tarpaulin for cover. The entire unit is painted in 
twentieth century red, except the belt line, which is 
cream. 


THIS FEDERAL model 15, 136-in. wheelbase, stake 
body truck is the pause that refreshes the operator’s 
mind. The special body was designed by Federal in 
conjunction with the Detroit Coco-Cola Bottling Co. 
One unique feature of the body is its water-tight com- 
partment for carrying advertising materials, and its 
double swinging side gates which facilitate loading and 
unloading. 


THIS unusual van body on a Reo IC4 is used by the 
Fred Davis Furniture Co., Denver. It is designed to 
afford the maximum carrying capacity and is built low 
to make loading and unloading easier. The sides of 
the van are built in sections and are removable, per- 
mitting an open body when the type of goods being 
carried requires such a body. 


A NIFTY looking Brockway truck 
with special open beer body op- 
erated by the William Peter Brew- 
ing Corp. of Union City, N. J. 
The body is of oak and 

the outside is covered 

with iron plates. The rear 

is closed with removable 

hickory stakes. Remov- 

able stakes on the sides 

permit side loading and 
unloading. Body length is 

14 ft. 1 in. The Brockway 

cab is de luxe equipped. 

It sets a new standard in 

stake body design. 
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FOUR WHEEL 
DRIVE model HS 
operated by North- 
ern Indiana Public 
Service Co. with 
carrying tools and 
equipment for string: 
ing up heavy-duty 
and high-tension 
lines. Lockers and 
racks are built into 
the body for carry: 
ing tools. 
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FRUEHAUF specially designed this semi-trailer to carry 
feed for pigs on the Philadelphia-Westville, N. J., run 
for N. P. Super, who feeds 10 to 11 tons of “garbage” 
to New Jersey hogs on a single trip. An International 
tractor hauls the load. The trailer is designed to be 
flexible and easily maneuvered in narrow alleys. The 
body is low so cans may be dumped into it from the 
ground. The drop-frame permits full capacity. The 
pre certainly hogs as well as hauls the maximum on 
oads. 


A GENERAL MOTORS truck is the proud toter of this 
neat body specially styled for the hauling of wood 
which the Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, calls “The Wood 
You Love to Touch.” The body is low and cleanly built, 
with beaver-tail rear and a chrome railing around the 
top. The cab is de luxe equipped. Taking our cue 
from a soap manufacturer this is “A truck you love 
to look at.” 


EIGHTEEN barrels of gasoline is the gentle load which 
this Mack truck, model BM must carry for Texaco in 
the Los Angeles territory. But Mack rises to the occa- 
sion right well and has constructed the body with under- 
slung can boxes in the skirting to carry cans of lubricat- 
ing oil in addition to the gas. A feature of the body is 
the removable sectional side and rear panels as well as 
the underslung cans. 


THE MUNCIE AUTO BODY CO., Muncie, Ind., built 
this nifty body for Singer’s bakery. The truck is a 
1¥%4-ton, 14l-in. wheelbase Studebaker equipped with 
6.50-20, 10-ply tires. The body contains two loading 
compartments, the rear for bread and the front for cakes. 
Other features are the steel rack on the top for empty 
cases and chrome bumper and foot-step in the rear and 
a de luxe cab. 





O., designed this de luxe van on 
an Autocar chassis. It is operated 
by the Wincroft Stove Works, 
Middleton, Pa. cab 
is de luxe equipped and 
is constructed with a 20- 
in. sleeping compartment 
behind the driver’s seat. 
Panels of the van are 
of one-piece aluminum 
above the belt line with 
section panels below. 
There is a tailgate at the 
rear. Lighting equipment 
is complete with direc- 
tional signals, etc. 





Of Modern Truck Transportation Equipment CERSEEMERACED, of Ween, 
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[EEL CO., Chicago, built 
el HS this body on an In- 
North: ternational model 
Public C35 for Bowman 
_ with Dairy, Madison, Wis. 
s and Hansen supplied the > * 
string: hardware. The body = 
vy-duty is insulated and has 
nsion refrigerated com- 
rs and partments. Note the 
It into observation platform 
carry: for empty cases in 


the rear. 




















Tuis is the fourth and con- 


cluding article on fleet operation by James 
C. Bennett whose previous articles were 
“We Farmed Out Truck Repairs,” “Intensity 
of Use Controls Truck Operating Profit,” 
and “Replacement of Trucks Can Be Made 
a System.” 

In this last article Operator Bennett tells 
how efficient direction of a scattered fleet 
of trucks may be maintained from a central 
office through a system of investment 
control. 

"There is need for recognition of the 
fact that a dollar is just as big when invested 
in automotive and attendant equipment as 
when put into capital stock imposing plant, 
or some conspicuous holding. 


:. this article I shall point out that 
savings can be made on trucks, tools, 
tires, etc., and that these examples of 
investment control demonstrate the need 
for recognition of the fact that a dollar 
is just as big when invested in automo- 
tive and attendant equipment as when 
put into capital stock, imposing plants, 
ornate buildings or any other more con- 
spicuous holding. Also that a saving is 
a saving just as much when derived 
from some of the seemingly minor at- 
tributes of a business as when it comes 
from some of the so-called more im- 
portant effects of the concern. 

Many people appear to think that be- 
cause automobile equipment is on 
wheels and not always in evidence it is 
not so important nor valuable as some- 
thing seemingly more tangible; that a 
million-dollar fleet does not count as 
heavily as a million-dollar building. 


WE CENTRALIZED 
SCATTERED FLEET 


OF TRUCKS 


OF A 
WITH. 


DIRECTION 


An Investment 
Control System 


AND SAVED $1,291,000 IN EQUIPMENT 
COSTS AND $4,000,000 IN MAINTENANCE 


By JAMES C. BENNETT 


Apparently it becomes, with such peo- 
ple, a matter of the application of the 
old adage: “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
I believe a valuable asset always war- 
rants intense interest and care. 


Many persons assume that a scat- 
tered fleet and the diversified problems 
connected with it present insurmount- 
able difficulties as to control from a 
central headquarters and a single di- 
recting head. They also believe and 
even say openly that it is virtually im- 
possible to maintain constant knowl- 
edge of and intimate touch with the 
condition, costs of operation and gen- 


Manager, Automotive Dept., Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


eral affairs of such widely-separated 
units of automotive power. 

Many large corporations do not have 
a complete knowledge of their entire 
investment at hand even in their cen- 
tral offices. The business, in its wide 
ramifications, may be operated, as far 
as various matters arising at different 
local points of the system are con- 
cerned, directly by the local officials 
most immediately affected, without the 
constant knowledge or supervision of 
the main or central office. Equipment 
and supplies are purchased, perhaps, 
without regard to the needs and activ- 
ities of another branch of the same sys- 
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Operator Bennett .. . "There is not a single unit, nor any of its parts, concerning which | cannot 
ascertain its entire history and essential facts relating to it through this complete investment 
control system.” 


tem. Thus comes an excessive, unwar- 
rantably large investment, because of 
surplus, or overlapping, equipment. 
Frequently it may be found that, 
though the original cost of certain ve- 
hicles is included in the figures show- 
ing the principal investment for a par- 
ticular location, the automotive invest- 
ment is not segregated in the records 
of the central office, or headquarters, 
but is merely lumped in with “plant 
facilities,” or “plant and buildings,” 
or some similar phrase. As a result 
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it is extremely difficult—if not prac- 
tically impossible—for a general ex- 
ecutive to have or obtain a broad and 
comprehensive grasp of the automotive 
investment as a whole, with its attend- 
ant problems of expense and _ profit. 
These questions are inseparably inter- 
related and cannot be treated intelli- 
gently either each by itself, or if split 
up into small departmental or geo- 
graphical groups. Trucks are equipped 
with four or more wheels so that they 
may be moved with ease from one de- 


partment to another or from state to 
state. 

Some time ago I was discussing with 
two of three members of a committee 
named by a large national concern, the 
particular function of which was the 
control of automotive equipment, some 
of their financial and other problems. 
This automotive equipment involved an 
investment, as I afterward learned, of 
some $12,000,000 to $14,000,000. As 
we talked I noticed that they seemed a 

(Turn to Pace 60, PLease) 








\t HAT did the 


first traffic cop think 
of truck drivers? 
How did the first 
drivers compare with 
automobilists in driv- 
ing ability and obedi- 
ence of traffic regu- 
lations? 

Feeling that its 
readers would like to 
look into the past, 
and compare it with 
the present, Commer- 
‘cial Car Journal set 
out to get the answers. 
The first job was to find one of the first 
trafic cops. With some independent 
sleuthing and the help of Lieutenant 
Eckert, of the New York Police Safety 
Bureau, your personal detective located 
James F. Nilan, who was one of the 
first patrolmen assigned to the original 
Traffic Squad formed in 1905 when it 
became apparent that “this traffic 
thing” was to be an important phase 
of police duty and could not be han- 
dled by the Broadway Squad as a side 
line to regular police work. The in- 
vestigation also uncovered Captain 
James J. Sheehy, who is now in charge 
of Traffic D at the West Forty-seventh 
Street Station. 






CAPTAIN SHEEHY followed Patrol- 
man Nilan in traffic work by about two 
years, and in the early days they 
worked within shouting distance of one 
another. Patrolman Nilan was at Fifty- 
eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, and the 
then Patrolman Sheehy was stationed 
at Sixtieth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Both of these men insist that truck 
drivers and their predecessors, the 
teamsters, caused them the least trouble 
of any class of operators, despite the 
fact that they had the most cause to 


E vivence that truck drivers are the best drivers today was given 
recently by Governor Hoffman of New Jersey when in an article in the American 


Magazine he said: " .. during the past seven years, in which fatalities among private 


motor car drivers jumped 40 per cent, accidents among commercial vehicle drivers have 
been cut 26 per cent by the application of education and training to the problem. 

That truck drivers were good drivers in the old days, too, is the opinion of ex-officer 
Jim Nilan who was one of New York's— and perhaps the world's—first modern-traffic cop. 
In this article Jim Nilan brushes the cob-webs from his memory and talks about his 
experiences with the first truck drivers and automobilists on his Fifth Avenue beat. 





Truck Drivers 
Have Always Been 


*. the Best Drivers 


The Experience of the Present, as Expressed by 
Gov. Hoffman, Ties Up With the Experience of the 
Past, as Expressed Here by Ex-Traffic Cop Nilan 


feel abused. The cause for possible 
feeling of abuse was the barring of 
commercial traffic from Fifth Avenue 
which came at the same 
time the traffic officers 
were installed. Truck 
drivers were permitted the 
use of one or two blocks 
to make deliveries on 
Fifth Avenue, but were 
not permitted to use the 
street as a thoroughfare. 
The drivers would come 
down the street holding 
two fingers aloft to indi- 
cate that they only had 
two blocks to go and more likely than 
not the traffic cop would let them go. 
If the trucks were small and not too 
conspicuously commercial, the police 
often let them go without waving them 
off to a side street when they failed to 
indicate that they had an immediate 
delivery to make. 

Whenever possible the old timers 
would give the truck men or teamsters 
a break by not stopping them because 
it was hard to start the horses and, for 





that matter, the old trucks too, once 
they were stopped. At least, that is the 
way the old-time policemen felt about 
it. The truck drivers ap 
parently realized that the 
traffic cops were there to 
stay and there to help 
them and obeyed signals 
without question and the 
cops repaid: them by giv- 
ing them a clear way 
whenever possible. 

Not so with the old one: 
horse cab drivers. One of 
them told Nilan, “We got 
along fer 40 years with- 
out ye and we’ll get along fer 40 years 
more without ye,” and that seemed to 
reflect the attitude of all of them. They 
chiselled and they yelled uncompli- 
mentary things at the cops, but they 
finally bowed to the inevitable. 

Some of the New York daily news 
paper editors were so short-sighted and 
badly advised as to take the cudgel and 
try to make an issue of the rights of 
citizens being usurped by these strip- 
ling cops. The newspapers said such 
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ugly things about traffic cops that, 
Nilan said, at times he was almost 
ashamed to put on his uniform and go 
to work. You might save these few 
paragraphs as choice morsels to throw 
into the next argument you have with 
your friends when they indicate that 
the truck business had an uncouth 
origin. Newspaper editors, cab drivers 
and social registerites behaved so badly 
about traffic regulation (and truck driv- 
ers accepted it so readily) that for a 
time the cops thought truck drivers 
were the only friends they had. 


Arter much foot work James Nilan 
was found repairing an awning in his 
quiet home in Astoria, Long Island. 
Jim Nilan is a tall man, weighing about 
200 lb., active, alert and very friendly. 
He retired from the force in 1927 be- 
cause his physician told him the only 
way he could get rid of the nervous 
indigestion, which had brought his 
weight down from 262 lb. to about 200 
lb., was to get off of the busy corner 
and rest. 

Nilan was known to many people as 
Big Jim and he believes that many of 

(Turn To Pace 88, PLEASE) 


Left—Jim Nilan directing traffic on Fifth 
Avenue in the days of long skirts and 
bustles. Above—The ex-traffic cop as he is 
today and (circle) as he appeared in 
uniform shortly after the turn of the century. 
Opposite page—Gov. Hoffman (N. J.) 












































= operators from all over the 
nation convened in Chicago, Oct. 14 
and 15, and promoted the affairs of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
in such a manner that the second an- 
nual convention was voted a thorough 
success. Convention highlights were: 

1. Scotching of the move of an in- 
surgent group to set up a self-sustain- 
ing and ruggedly individualistic inter- 
state carriers division within the A.T.A. 
—a move which would have jeopar- 
dized unity. 

2. Addresses by representatives of 
the Motor Carrier Division of the I.C.C. 
outlining developments under the Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Act and intimating 
there may be long delay in getting 
regulation fully under way. 

3. A rates and classifications discus- 
sion by shippers and operators, which 
was encouraged by the A.T.A., to pro- 
cure guidance in the establishment of 
a uniform system of rates and classifica- 


tions for motor carriers under Federal 
regulation. 


proceedings before the I.C.C. or other 





Governor Harold Hoffman of New Jersey is banquet speaking—not sleeping on his feet. 
Next to him (seated) is Ted V. Rodgers, who was reelected president for a third term. 
J. F. Winchester of Standard Oil Co., N. J., is in the foreground. €E. S. Brashears, A.T.A. 


general counsel, sits in the praying position behind Gov. Hoffman 


Top left—Charles P. Clark, former deputy code administrator, addressing the luncheon group 
on safety and the need for a united front. Left—Fisher G. Dorsey of Patrick Transfer Co., 
Houston, Tex., safety winner; in the "4-25 local cartage” class. He received a plaque 


A.T.A. Lays Plans to Meet 


Problems Facing Operators | 


CONVENTION QUOTES 


OVERNOR HOFFMAN .. . "Watch out or burdens borne by the 
real estate will be shifted, by the people in the saddle, to vehicles 
on the highways.” 
Joseph B. Eastman . . . "Do not expect 100 per cent regulation perform- 
ance at once. We have to go to school; we may make mistakes." 
Charles P. Clark . . . “Operators must know what Federal regulation is 
ehethc ass It will be a yardstick for revising state regulations of vehicles." 
Ted V. Rodgers . . . "Let us be worthy of the maturity into which, as an 
industry, we are. now emerging." 
L.F.Orr . . . "If you adopt the obsolete and illogical railroad rate pattern 
. . . you will lose your inherent advantage and much shipper good-will.” 
J. L. Keeshin . . . "We should file rates based on what we have invested, 
and on a compensatory basis." 


By GEORGE T. HOOK, Editor, Commercial Car Journal 


appropriate bodies against railroads to 
compel cancelation of unjustified rates 


4. Determination to institute legal designed to kill truck competition. 
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5. Authorization of a committee to 


Coordinator Eastman, chairman, Motor Car- 

rier Division of the 1.C.C., addressing the 

convention. L. F. Orr of Pet Milk Co., chair- 

man, highway transportation committee of 

the National Industrial Traffic League, is in 
the background 


plan a mutual insurance company if it 
is found impossible to secure concerted 
national action by existing insurance 
carriers looking toward more intelli- 
gent, satisfactory and economical in- 
demnity of motor truck risks. 

6. Adoption of a service membership 
plan and flat state association member- 
ship fees to finance the A.T.A.’s $250,- 
000 budget for 1936. 

7. Presentation of safety awards and 
inauguration of an intensive safety cam- 
paign among truck operators. 

8. Election of officers, including re- 
election of President Ted V. Rodgers. 

The insurgent movement cropped up 
in a resolution. This resolution sought 





Top—President Rodgers presenting a trophy 
to Maurice Tucker, president of Indiana 
Motor Traffic Assn., for being the state asso- 
ciation that did most in the cause of safety 
during the past year. Above—John Blood, 
vice-president of the A.T.A., presenting 
trophy to C. E. Hall & Sons Co. (350 trucks), 
Somerville, Mass., safety winner in the large 
operator class 


Top left—C. D. Wendell, Winchester, Va., 
safety winner in the “long distance one- 
truck" group. Left—R. J. Barry, Galveston 
Truck Lines, Oklahoma City, safety winner in 
the “long distance more than 25 vehicle” 
class. Below—Honorable mentions in the 
A.T.A. safety contest went to (L to R) John 
Paul, Guerin Fast Motor Freight Lines, Phila- 
delphia; Hugh Breeding, Hugh Breeding 
Transport Co., Oklahoma City; Percy Arnold, 
Cole Teaming Co., Providence, R. I.; J. F. 
Winchester, Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; Ray 
Atherton, Oklahoma Motor Carrier Assn. 

. 2 


permission for the special membership classes, known as con- 
ference groups, within the A.T.A., to choose executive officials, 
fix and collect dues, and set up rules which would make it 
competent for the officials to represent their class both inter- 
nally within the A.T.A. and externally before public bodies. 
Uppermost in the minds of interstate operators favoring the 
resolution was a desire for freedom of action in matters affect- 
ing the interests of interstate carriers if those matters did 
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not have the support of the A.T.A. They 
argued that because of a preponder- 
ance of other types of operators on the 
A.T.A. directorate they could be out- 
voted easily on issues peculiarly their 
own and that they ought to have the 
right to fight as a group for those issues 
in opposition to the A.T.A. 

Curiously enough, the opposition to 
the movement came not from private 
carriers or local and intrastate carriers, 
but from other interstate carriers. These 
felt that the interests of interstate op- 
erators have had foremost consideration 
from the A.T.A.—as indeed they have 
—and argued that the intent of the pro- 
posal was to break down the united 
front of the trucking industry. 

The resolution, whose rejection the 
policy committee had recommended, 
was referred to the resolutions commit- 
tee. The result was a compromise that 
eliminated the insidious qualities of the 
original. The compromise was adopted 
almost without discussion. It directed 
the executive committee “to frame basic 
provisions for conference groups be- 
yond the directorate for discussion, and 
presentation of the views of different 
types of operators both internally within 
the association and externally before 
public bodies.” The effect of this was 
to insure a minority that its views would 
be reported at all times. 


JosEpu B. EASTMAN, Federal co- 
ordinator of transportation and chair- 
man of the Motor Carrier Division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
drew a packed house when he ad- 
dressed the opening session of the con- 
vention. More than 1000 members of 
the industry heard him make a plea 
for patience with the I.C.C. in getting 
the administration of Federal regula- 
tion under way. 

“Do not expect a 100 per cent per- 
formance all at once,” he said. “We 
have got to go to school ourselves. In 
the process of learning we shall make 
mistakes, and we shall be slower in 
many ways, no doubt, than you would 
like.” 

He gave several illustrations of regu- 


Newly elected officers of the A.T.A. are: 
Front row (L. to R.) Walter W. Belson 
(Wis.}, secretary; Fisher B. Dorsey (Tex), 
vice-president; John W. Blood (Kan.), 
Ist v.p.; Ted V. Rodgers (Pa.), president; 
Percy F. Arnold (R. 1.), 2nd v.p.; J. F. 
Winchester (N. J.), treasurer. Back row 
(L. to R.) Ben F. Morris (Cal.), v.p.; 
Hugh E. Sheridan (N. Y.), 3rd v.p.; Wm. 
C. Winkler (Ill.), v.p.; H. D. Horton (N. 
C.), v.p.; Harry Boysen (Pa.), v.p.; Clin- 
ton S. Reynolds (Wash.), v.p.; W. L. 
Stodghill (Ky.), v.p.; E. A. Ward (N. D.), 
v.p.; J. F. Rowan (Colo.), v.p. 


latory provisions on which decisions are 
likely to be long delayed. Indirectly he 
conveyed the impression that the truck 
industry’s most important battles are 
still to be fought, and that in the fight- 
ing they will have to face the expert 
legal shock troops of the railroads and 
the shippers. There will be the battles 
over rates, hours of service, surety 
bonds and insurance requirements. And 
these must be fought to a conclusion 
before Federal regulation can be fully 
under way. (Skeptics in the audience 
later expressed opinions to the writer 
that it would be several years before 
the foundations are laid.) Mr. Eastman 
made this explanation: 

“There seems to be a division of 
opinion among motor-truck carriers as 
to whether, in making their charges, 
they should use corresponding rail rates 
as a guide or be governed by the cost 
of their own operations plus a fair 
profit. Some would like the Commission 
to decide this question for them before 
tariffs are filed. The Commission could 
not fairly and lawfully make such a 
decision without giving a full hearing 
to all concerned, and there are many 
difficult questions which would have to 
be considered at such a hearing, in- 
cluding what is meant by cost and how 
it is determined. . .. When you file your 
rates, you must take the risk that you 
can defend them if they are attacked, 
just as the railroads do. In the event 
of an attack, the Commission must give 
all due consideration to cost of service, 
and my own guess is that it will even- 
tually be the dominant factor in fixing 
rates, if only because many shippers 
will truck their own freight if your 


charges go much above cost of ser- 
vice. .. . Whatever decision is reached 
will have far-reaching consequences. 
“. .. with respect to hours of service 
of employees and requirements with re- 
spect to surety bonds, insurance, and 
the like . . . in all probability hearings 
will be necessary. We shall proceed on 
these matters with the utmost expedi- 
tion that is practicable, but no one can 
be sure how long will be required.” 


I N connection with the rate battle 
likely to beset the industry, the view- 
point expressed by a large shipper at 
the public hearing on rates is impor- 
tant. In arguing against the adoption 
of railroad rates and classification, J. 
L. Muntweyler, general traffic manager 
of Montgomery Ward, warned that if 
motor carriers step out of line on rates 
the shippers will slap complaints on 
them so fast it will make their heads 
swim. (There is no doubt that the rail- 
roads will indulge in their own brand 
of complaint-slapping.) The prospect 
of tedious, drawn-out litigation was not 
encouraging to many operators. 

The views of shippers on rates and 
classifications were well stated by L. F. 
Orr, chairman of the highway trans- 
portation committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and traffic man- 
ager of the Pet Milk Co. They left no 
doubt as to the course shippers would 
pursue if they were flaunted. His ar- 
guments reached this conclusion: 

“The shipper is dealing in dollars 
and cents and wants to purchase his 
service in such terms. He resents the 
confusion of complicated formulae 
based upon some inconsistent percent- 
age of this, that or some other thing 
which is oftentimes unrelated to the 
cost of producing the service. He wants 
you to make a fair profit, but wants 
your prices stated in understandable 
dollar-and-cent terms and based upon 
the service you render to him. 

“You have built your business thus 
far on this superior and economical 
service and a simplicity of pricing and 
operation which the shipper has re- 

(Turn To Pace 46, PLEASE) 
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“T nansrorrarion ENGINEERS, 
INC., Detroit, Mich., is offering through 
Ford dealers, the Dearborn line of cab- 
over-the-engine trucks. The new trucks 
come in three wheelbases of 157 in., 
131% in. and 112 in. Body lengths of 
14 and 16 ft. are permitted on the 
157-in. wheelbase chassis and a 12-ft. 
body on the 13144-in. wheelbase. The 
112-in. wheelbase chassis is for tractor 
service. 

Even with the 112-in. wheelbase it 
is possible to jack-knife a full 96-in. 
width semi-trailer with ample clear- 
ance, when the fifth wheel is located 
as much as 8 in. ahead of the rear 
axle. On the 157-in. wheelbase as 
much as 800 cu. ft. of loading space 
is provided in a closed body. 

There is 27 in. difference in the 
loading space of a Dearborn line truck 
and a Ford truck with the conventional 
cab mounting and still the leg room, 
toe clearance, steering wheel position 
and gear shift lever position are essen- 
tially the same as in the Ford cab. The 


Dearborn Line of 
Ford Camel-Backs 


Standard 157-in. wheelbase conversion cab-over-engine model 


insulated floor is over the engine pro- 
viding a clear sweep for cooling air 
directly under the floor. 


In cutting down the wheelbase for 
the 112-in. unit a Spicer needle bearing 
universal joint is fitted and the center 
of motion of the ball and socket end 
on the torque tube is kept identical 
with the center of the universal joint. 
This was done by installing a cast alloy 
steel spacing disc between the end of 
the torque tube and the front cross 
member. The front cross member has 


Walter Tank Truck 
Has Speed and Power 


wa Walter Motor Truck Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has developed 
the four point positive drive model FQS 
to meet the demand for a fast, powerful 
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Model FQS four point positive drive Walter tank truck 


chassis that will be particularly suit- 
able for mounting tank bodies, giving 
a lower center of gravity with a pleas- 
ing streamline appearance and the abil- 
ity to deliver the load to 
all possible locations and 
under all weather condi- 
tions regardless of load. 
This model FQS has the 
Walter four point positive 
drive which is obtained 
through the use of the 


been braced and strengthened to take 
the stress from the torque tube. 

The Dearborn cab is built up from a 
standard Ford cab so any Ford dealer 
can readily service either the cab or 
the controls with Ford parts without 
delay. The position of the cab gives 
the driver good view of traffic. 

The Dearborn includes a line of 
standard and de luxe bodies especially 
made for these trucks. They are con- 
structed with either steel frames or 
frames built of light alloys for maxi- 
mum pay load. 


Walter automatic lock or torque pro- 
portioning differentials. The engine is 
a six-cylinder engine of 358 cu. in. of 
piston displacement. The peak horse- 
power is 110 and torque is 250 lb. ft. 

There are three patented automatic 
lock differentials for the front, center 
and rear. The drive is a suspended 
drive of the double reduction type. 
Four internal brakes on drive shafts 
acting to four wheels provide 480 sq. 
in. of brake lining area. 

The chassis weighs 7000 lb. and the 
gross weight permitted is 20,000 lb. 
This weight is carried on 9.00/20 tires 
with, of course, duals on the rear. 
Larger tires, 9.75/20 are available. 


Tuis unit, like all other Walter 
trucks, has the cab located over the 
front axle and the engine located di- 
rectly ahead of the axle and cab. This 
gives a weight distribution of 1/3 on 
the front tires and 2/3 on the rear 
tires and a short wheelbase combined 
with a readily accessible design. A 
low frame with a drop directly behind 
the cab provides a straight frame for 
tank mounting. This gives a low center 
of gravity and low upsprung weight. 
Wheelbase is 138 in. and the body 
length permitted is 13 to 14 ft. 


; 
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Studebaker Enters 
‘Cab-Forward Field 


Low Price, Engine Accessibility, 101 to 157-in. 
Wheelbases Are Some Features of Camel-Back Models 


7. truck division of The Stude- 


baker Corp. announces the new “Metro” 
model truck, a “cab-forward” model 
in the 11% to 2-ton field. 

The advantages of this design are 
apparent. It provides more payload 
space with shorter wheelbase, easier 
handling, backing, parking, turning 
and loading, better visibility, safer in 
crowded quarters, shorter over-all 
length for trailer use, easier for driver 
to get in or out from either side. All 
of these important advantages are now 
brought to the low price field by Stude- 
baker. 

This cab-forward design will be only 
slightly higher in price than the con- 
ventional 114 to 2-ton trucks. 


Tue new Metro model trucks are 
modern and practical. It is possible 
for the driver to enter the cab through 
one door, walk through the cab and 
exit through the other side with ease, 
as there is little or no obstruction in 


this cab. Ample leg room is provided. 
The cab doors are hinged at the front 
to provide better visibility for the re- 
verse movement of the truck. V-type 
windshield and large windows permit 
unusually good visibility, and large 
cowl ventilators provide ample air cir- 
culation. 

Cooling provisions for this type truck 
are actually better than for the con- 
ventional type. The engine hood is 
lined with insulating material one inch 
thick to prevent the transfer of heat 
from the engine into the cab. 

The problem of servicing and ad- 
justment has also been given careful 
consideration and 90 per cent of the 
service adjustments can be made easier 
and quicker in this type truck than in 
the conventional design. Quicker ac- 
cessibility to carburetor, fan, distribu- 
tor, water pump, wiring and spark 
plugs has been obtained. Servicing and 
adjustment of valve tappets from the 

(Turn To Pace 36, PLEASE) 


Top left—Studebaker's new “metro” truck 
model in the !!/2 to 2-ton field is a “cab- 
forward" of unique design. Top—A view 
from within the cab, showing engine accessi- 
bility. Above—The interior of the de luxe 
equipped cab is roomy and affords every 
comfort to driver and rider. Note reced 
gear lever between the seats 
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Top right—1936, 157-in. stake truck, show- 
ing redesigned front-end. Top—The radiator 
core is mounted parallel to the new 19-in. 
four-blade fan. Center—The one-piece 
welded steel wheel for commercial models is 
5 lb. lighter than the wheel it supersedes. 
Above—The five-window coupe is especially 
suitable for business use 
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Ford Announces 


New 1936 Line 


Redesigned Front-End and Mechanical Refine- 


ments Feature New Trucks and Commercial Models 


A NUMBER of improvements fea- 


ture the 1936 Ford trucks and com- 
mercial cars although there are no 
major changes in design. 

The radiator and grille have been re- 
designed and present a more massive 
appearance. There is a new radiator 
ornament. The louvres on the sides of 
the hood are indented and extend in- 
ward in place of outward. This ar- 
rangement aids in expelling the heated 
air more quickly from under the hood. 

There are other improvements which 
also result in more effective cooling. 
There is a new larger fan which has 
four blades and is 19 in. in diameter. 
The radiator core has been tilted so 
that it is now parallel to the plane in 
which the fan rotates, with the space 
between the fan and the core the same 
both top and bottom. This arrange- 
ment draws the air more uniformly 
through the core. The flexible spring 
mounting of the core, which relieves it 
of any strain due to frame distortion, 








has been retained in the entire line. 

A newly designed radiator shell 
prevents air from passing between it 
and the sides of the core. Thus the 
entire flow of air must now pass 
through the radiator fins and around 
the water tubes. Because of the in- 
creased size of the new fan, it was 
possible to reduce its speed from 1.28 
times engine speed to engine speed 
and still increase the quantity of air 
displaced. Since the larger diameter 
generator pulley, to which the fan is 
bolted, runs at reduced speed and has 
greater belt contacting area, fan belt 
life will be increased. 

The new Ford trucks are equipped 
with heavy duty universal joints of the 
needle roller bearing type, each joint 
being provided with four of these bear- 
ings. The axle shaft has been in- 
creased to 1 9/16 in., and hardened 
steel hub stud adapters are now used 
on all axle flange studs to prevent the 
flange from developing any play on the 
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studs which would result in backlash 
between the hub and flange. 

Improved steering geometry has been 
gained by changes in the caster and 
camber of the front axle. This results 
in a reduction of tire scuffing, more 
even tread wear across the face of the 
tire, and an increase in steering stabil- 
ity which gives the driver easier con- 
trol of a heavily loaded truck. 

A water temperature gauge and oil 
pressure gauge are in the instrument 
panel, as standard equipment. 


Tue commercial cars feature such 
improvements as easier steering, easier 
gear shifting, changes in the trans- 
mission and new pressed steel, elec- 
trically welded, one-piece wheels of 
improved appearance. 

All of the commercial cars use the 
Ford V-8 truck engine and the truck 
cooling system with the exception of 
the sedan delivery and the station 
wagon. These use the Ford V-8 pas- 
senger car engine and the improved 
passenger car cooling system. 

A number of changes have been in- 
corporated in the steering mechanism 
of the commercial car to make steering 
easier. Steering gear reduction has 
been changed from 15 to 1 to 17 to 1. 
To further reduce steering effort, the 
steering spindle arm has been made 
longer to provide increased leverage. 
Friction in the steering gear itself has 
been materially reduced by the use of 
roller bearings on the sector shaft and 
lapped surfaces on worm and sector. 

The shift lever has been moved for- 
ward and the amount of travel required 
at the top of the lever to shift into any 
speed is reduced. Quiet helical-cut 
gears have been adopted for low and 
reverse. 

The new wheels used on the commer- 
cial models have a center section which 
is formed by cold pressing plate steel 
which is .11 in. thick, as thick as the 
material used for the frame members. 
This cold pressed steel center section 
is provided with great strength because 
of its U-shaped sections and return 
edges. It is electrically welded to the 
rim at each of its 15 spoke-shaped 
ends. The new wheel is as strong as 
the previous welded spoke wheel and 
weighs approximately 5 lb. less. The 
use of these new welded one-piece 
steel wheels results in a total reduc- 
tion in unsprung car weight of 20 lb. 

Prices for the 1936 Ford line of 
trucks are: 112-in. chassis with cab, 
$450; 13l-in. stake truck, $670; 131- 
in. platform truck, $645; 131-in. panel 
truck, $765; 157-in. chassis and cab, 
$615; 157-in. stake truck, $730; 157- 
in. platform truck, $685. Prices for 
1936 are five dollars lower than those 
of 1935 on all trucks except the 131- 
in. panel truck which is up five dollars. 


Studebaker Enters 
*“‘Cab-Forward’’ Field 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 34) 


side can be accomplished easier and 
faster than in the conventional design 
truck. Furthermore, there is ample 
space between the engine and the front 
wheel to provide a comfortable working 
condition. Removal of the entire en- 
gine is possible from the front end. 

The 114-ton unit of this design will 
be called the Metro Ace and the same 
design in the 2 to 3-ton will be called 
the Metro Boss. The Metro Ace will 
be powered by a 217-cu. in. Studebaker 
truck motor developing 160 lb. ft. tor- 
que and 75 h.p. at 3200 r.p.m. This is 
not a passenger car motor but is de- 
signed exclusively for truck service. 
A new and improved type water pump 
will be used which does away with the 
necessity of repacking the pump. A 
special wide Clark front axle will be 
used and will provide unusually short 
turning radius. A full-floating Clark 
rear axle will be used. 


Tue Metro Boss of 2 to 3-ton capac- 
ity will be powered by the Waukesha 
262-cu. in. engine developing 176 Ib. ft. 
torque and 80 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. This 
unit is equipped with a special wide 
Timken front axle and will provide 
unusually short turning radius. A Tim- 
ken full-floating rear axle is used. 

The Duo-Servo hydraulic brake sys- 
tem will be continued on all truck 
models. 

A larger and improved type clutch 
will be used in both the Metro Ace and 
Metro Boss trucks. 

The Metro Ace will come in 101-in. 
wheelbase which has a cab to rear axle 
dimension of 60 in. and a body length 
of 9 ft., and a 125-in. wheelbase which 
has a cab to rear axle dimension of 
84 in. and a recommended body length 
of 12 ft. The Metro Boss model will 
have three wheelbases. The wheelbase 
101 in. has a cab to rear axle dimen- 
sion of 60 in. and a body length of 
9 ft. The 125-in. wheelbase trucks are 
84 in. from cab to rear axle and permit 
12 ft. of body space while the 157-in. 
wheelbase has dimensions of 116 in. 
and 16% ft. 


And They Call It ‘‘Un- 
regulated Competition” 


(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 15) 


ity and the names of the streets in 
each to be traversed; a map showing 
these roads; the names of all cities 
and municipalities to be traversed, and 
you must file application with sufficient 
copies so that one can be given to each 





such city or municipality or county. In 
addition to insurane requirements, with 
special riders attached, and regular 
registration license fees, you would be 
subject to tax of 50 cents per day dur- 
ing which you operated in the state. On 
the side of your vehicle you would 
have to print, in certain specified types 
of lettering, the number of your per- 
mit from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, weight of vehicle, empty and 
loaded, and certain other information. 

Illinois and Indiana require similar 
acts to Missouri, only those in Indiana 
are much more involved, as far as inter- 
state operation is concerned. 

Ohio requires similar things, with 
special printing on the side as well; the 
tax for for-hire operation in the state 
is $50, and you would have to pay it 
for the entire year, although you might 
only be in the state two days. You 
also would have to accompany your ap- 
plication with certificate of three weeks 
publication, before the Commission 
could set it for hearing. 

West Virginia is more liberal as far 
as permit requirements are concerned, 
but for the size vehicle you intend to 
operate your license fee would be about 
$150, which there would be no way of 
getting around paying. 

All in all, it would be impossible for 
you to go over the southern and re- 
turn over the northern route as you 
suggest. Going both ways over the 
northern route, we would estimate that 
it would take six weeks’ time to com- 
ply with all provisions of laws in the 
various states, plus around $1000 in 
attorney’s fees, travelling expenses, and 
taxes. 

This is what is popularly termed UN- 
REGULATED COMPETITION! If it 
was your intention to combine busi- 
ness and pleasure on this trip by see- 
ing a goodly part of our FREE United 
States and at the same time move the 
household goods for your customer, we 
would suggest that you abandon that 
idea, and, with less than the amount it 
would cost you to handle this business 
lawfully, buy yourself a Lincoln and 
make the trip in luxury! 

We are sorry that we are unable to 
help you in getting the necessary per- 
mits. Under the Federal Motor Car- 
rier Act just passed, after it goes into 
effect you could possibly make this 
trip a little easier by securing a permit 
from Washington, but we doubt if the 
cost would be any less. 

Our apparent lightness in parts of 
the letter is caused by a detailed study 
of this example of “Unregulated Com- 
petition,” which would be very funny 
were it not so symbolic of the difficulty 
of engaging in the legitimate business 
of rendering a transportation service. 


Yours very truly, 
Texas Motor TRANSPORTATION ASSN. 
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Benpix B-K Power BRAKING and 
you won't be stopped by State Lines! 


USES and trucks and tractor-trailer trains, with 
unassisted brakes, are finding many a state line 
barred against them these days. State after state is 
passing laws making power braking virtually com- 
pulsory on heavy vehicles. 
Tough? Sure it’s tough—it costs some money to 
put on power braking . . . but not much money! 
Genuine Bendix B-K Controlled Vacuum Power 
Braking can be applied to almost any 


ing on the weight and design of the vehicle. 
That’s not too much to invest in doubled safety, 
is it? This great stopping power will keep your 
fleet out of trouble—give your drivers a big help 
in keeping maintenance costs down— give you 
the benefit of the doubt when there is a jam, 
because Power Brakes are mighty good evidence 
of carefulness. 
Don’t let State Lines hold up your profits. 





car, truck, trailer or bus for a surpris- 
ingly low price—from $14.85 up, depend- 


BENDIX [Be 








Get the facts about Bendix B-K Power Brak- 
ing — 10 years in service the world over. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 

401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 

Send us full details regarding Bendix B-K Controlled Vacuum 
Power Braking. 








Controlled Vacuum 


POWER BRAKING 
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Trailers (Make and Model)........ Buses (Make and Model)......... 
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Borg-Warner Clutch 


THE Rockford Drilling Machine Divi- 

sion of the Borg-Warner Corp. of Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces a new replacement 
clutch cover assembly for Chevrolet trucks. 
The heavy steel cover plate contains nine 
springs which are said to insure an even 
pressure around the entire diameter of the 
pressure plate giving the clutch increased 
pulling power. These springs are insu- 
lated from pressure plate heat and the 
spring cups are ventilated in order to in- 
sure longer spring life. To assure even 
engagement and eliminate chattering and 
grabbing, adjustment is provided on the 
release levers, making it possible to set 
and keep all levers at exactly the same 
height. The pressure plate of the clutch 
is made of gunite. 


Worthington Compressor 


MALLER sizes of the Worthington 

Aero two-stage compressors are now 
being mounted on standard trucks and 
operated from the truck engine. 

The compressor is driven through a 
power take-off on the truck shaft through 
a Worthington multi-V-drive by the truck 
engine. It is rigidly mounted on the truck 
frame and belt tension is maintained by a 
ball-bearing idler. The compressor is a 
three-cylinder air-cooled unit with air- 
cooled inter-cooler. 

Mountings can be accommodated to any 
standard truck chassis. It is a product of 
the Worthington Pump Machinery Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Brake Shoe Grinder 


ANEW brake shoe grinding machine for 

buses and trucks is announced by the 
Shepard-Thomason Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
This grinder is made to work direct from 
the axle or steering spindle and is pro- 
vided with four self-aligning “V” blocks 
which conform perfectly to the axle regard- 











































Worthington compressor mounted on truck 


Brake shoe grinding machine 




















New Products on Parade 


Descriptions of the Latest Items Put on the Truck 
Market by Equipment and Specialty Manufacturers 


less of taper. These “V” blocks are actu- 
ated by screws with right and left hand 
threads, each set of screws being connected 
by chain and sprockets, so as to work in 
unison. An inside micrometer measures 
the brake drums. The grinder is set to 
desired clearance, a positive stop making 
it impossible to grind to a smaller diameter. 

This outfit can be mounted on straight 
and tapered axles, from the smallest up to 
4%-in. diameter. It accommodates shoes 
from 13% to 24%-in. diameter and up to 
6-in. wide. It can be obtained with vari- 
ous size motors up to %4-h.p. turning at 
3450 r.p.m. 


Bendix Press-O-Meter 


A RECENT development of the Bendix 

Products Corp., South Bend, Ind., is 
the brake Press-O-Meter, a hydrostatic 
scales for measuring the exact pressure on 
the brake pedal required to stop a truck, 
whether it is equipped with mechanical, 
power or hydraulic brakes. 

The unit is composed of a pump and 
scales connected by a high pressure hose 
line. The pump is held in place on the 
brake pedal pad in such a way that when 
pressure is applied the pump piston is 
depressed. A maximum hand is provided 
on the scales for catching the peak load 
which the driver puts on the brakes. 


[More Descriptions Page 86] 


Bendix brake Press-O-Meter 
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Evans-Model Laundry of Omaba, Neb., operates 24 trucks, 
100% Exide equipped. 
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The C. H. Musselman Company of Bielerville, Pa., received 


228,931 miles of service from an Exide in this truck. 


Thompson’s Dairy, of Washington, D. C., operates 72 trucks, all Exide equipped. 


Operators everywhere have learned 
that Exide Batteries cut costs 


Here are three instances, representing differ- 
ent types of trucks, widely differing require- 
ments, and different sections of the country .. . 
but with battery experiences strikingly similar. 


A laundry, using light delivery units equipped 
with Exides exclusively, reports that Exides cut 
battery maintenance costs, improve service and 
reduce delays. 


A dairy, operating both large and small 
trucks, standardized on Exide for replacement 
after proving that these batteries lowered deliv- 
ery costs by minimizing battery maintenance 
and delays. 


An operator, carrying apple products over 
long hauls, replaced an Exide after 3% years 
and 228,931 miles of service. 


These experiences, plus those of hundreds of 
other operators, are proof that Exide Batteries 
can save money for you. 


Exide Engineering Service, conducted by 
trained and experienced battery engineers, is 
available to fleet operators, free. Why not let 
Exide Batteries, plus this service, cut your 
battery maintenance costs? 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





EXIDE HYCAP —c new line of extra high 
capacity Exide Batteries featuring MIPOR—the 
exclusive new Exide permanent, latex-base 
separator. They meet the most rigid winter 
starting requirements with power to spare. 





Exide 


BATTERIES 
FOR EVERY TYPE TRUCK 
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Sales Up 28% for 9 Months 
Production Increase is 20% 


New truck registrations for September 
are estimated at 42,000 units on the basis 
of returns from 29 states. This is an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over September, 
1934, when 37,225 units were sold, but 
16.5 per cent below August of this year, 
when 50,355 units were registered. Sales 
for the nine months of 1935 (September 
estimated) total 397,661, an increase of 28 
per cent over sales for the first nine months 
of 1934 when 310,249 units were handled. 

Production for the first nine months of 
1935 increased 20 per cent over the first 
nine months of 1934 with 569,070 units as 
against 471,833 units. September produc- 
tion of 34,024 units, however, is 26.5 per 
cent below production for September, 1934, 
when 46,335 units were produced. Septem- 
ber is 43 per cent below August when 
59,830 units were produced. 





Studebaker Pacific Corp. Formed 

The organization of the Studebaker Pa- 
cific Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary 
with general offices and factory in Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been announced. The com- 
pany will produce and distribute Stude- 
baker products on the Pacific Coast. 

C. K. Whittaker, a vice-president of 
Studebaker, has been elected president of 
the new company. Stanley R. Whitworth 
is first vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

The factories of the new corporation, 
which are being erected now, will pro- 
duce both cars and trucks to supply Stude- 
baker distributors and dealers in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico and the Hawaiian 
Islands. There will be no change in the 
functioning of the Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland branches which here- 
after will operate under Studebaker Pacific 
Corporation. 

Clete Mulick will be in charge of the 
Portland branch territory. T. F. Laughlin 
will be San Francisco regional manager. 





Motor Carrier Forms Are Out 
The first blank applications for certifi- 
cates, permits and licenses have been re- 
leased by the I.C.C. Applications may be 
had upon request to the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Washington, D. C. Operators are 
again advised that the filing of rates and 

tariffs has been postponed to Dec. 1. 





Handy Aircleaner Plant 
Over 20,000 sq. ft. of additional space 
has been leased by the Handy Governor 
Corp. in Detroit. A full equipment of new 
machine tools is being installed. The new 
plant will specialize in volume production 
of Handy Perfection Oilbath Aircleaners. 





Sterling Sells Studebaker 
The Sterling Motor Truck Co. has taken 
over the distribution of Studebaker trucks 
in about eight Wisconsin counties and 
around Milwaukee and in Los Angeles 
County, Cal. 






Carrier Bureau 
Names 13 Key Men 


Assistant Directors Will Head 
Forces in Field Offices 


Organization of its Washington and 16 
field offices, together with the appointment 
of 13 key men, was announced recently by 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the I.C.C. 

The bureau is headed by John L. Rogers, 
whose appointment as director was an- 
nounced in COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL for 
September. 

In Washington the bureau will have sec- 
tions dealing with certificates and insur- 
ance, finance, safety, research, statistics, 
legal and énforcement matters and admin- 
istrative matters. 

The field force will be under the leader- 
ship of an assistant director. In each dis- 
trict there will be a district director in 
charge. The 13 key men appointed are: 

Park M. Smith, IIl., assistant director; 
W. Y. Blanning, Pa., assistant director; 
H. M. Roberts, Kan., chief, Section of Cer- 
tificates and Insurance; Henry L. Callahan, 
N. Y., assistant chief, Section of Certifi- 
cates and Insurance; Walter Hayes, IIl., 
chief, Section of Traffic; W. A. Hill, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, chief, Section of Com- 
plaints; Maurice E. Sheahan, IIl., chief, 
Section of Accounts; J. Edward Davey, 
N. Y., chief, Section of Finance; Grover 
L. Swink, District of Columbia, assistant 
chief, Section of Finance; H. H. Kelly, 
Ohio, chief, Section of Safety; George R. 
Wellington, R. I., asst. chief, Section of 
Safety; Jack G. Scott, Colo., chief, Legal 
and Enforcement Section; George A. 
Casey, Mass., assistant to the director. 


1935 Census to Cover Trucking 

The 1935 census of business will include 
a census of the trucking industry, Dr. C. 
H. Sandage, head of the Transportation 
and Communications Division of the U. S. 
Census Bureau, told the American Truck- 
ing Association’s convention. The census 
will reveal the number of companies in 
operation, number of employees, payroll, 
revenue received, expense of doing busi- 
ness, etc. 





Haskelite Promotes Stoner 
E. W. Stoner has been appointed sales 
manager for the Haskelite Mfg. Corp., 
with offices at the Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 


troit. 





Ray Day Adds District Manager 

J. F. Burton has been made Southeastern 
district manager of Ray Day Piston Corp. 
of Detroit. 

H. C. Keenan 

H. C. Keenan, vice-president and sales 
manager of Sterling Motor Truck Co., died 
suddenly on Sept. 16. 


[Additional News Page 42] 


Safety Congress Emphasizes 
Maintenance as Safety Factor 
Recommendations for restrictive legisla. 

tion which might impair the efficiency and 
usefulness of motor vehicles and not cor. 
rect the accident situation were counseled 
against by William S. Knudsen, executive 
vice-president of General Motors, and Dr, 
Miller McClintock, director of Harvard 
University’s Bureau for Street Traffic Re. 
search, in their speeches before the annual 
Congress of the National Safety Council 
held last month in Louisville, Ky. Dr. Me. 
Clintock joined with Mr. Knudsen in em. 
phasizing that proper maintenance of a 
motor vehicle is an essential safety feature 
and went into a considerable discussion of 
the proposals which have been made for 
compulsory speed governors upon cars and 
trucks. 


IHC Ups McCormick, McKinstry 
Harold F. McCormick has been named 
chairman of the 
board of Interna- 
tional Harvester, 
Chicago, to suc- 
ceed his elder 
brother, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, who 
resigned to devote 
time to travel. Cy- 
rus McCormick, 
however, will con- 
, : tinue as a mem- 
a2, Sie fo of the bees 
of directors. Both 
men have been president of the company. 
The former is 63 and the latter 76. 
The board of directors also named A. E. 
McKinstry as chairman of the board’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 








Autocar Gets Atlantic Order 
The Autocar Co. is proud recipient of 
an order for 45 heavy-duty tank jobs for 
the Atlantic Refining Co. This order, the 
largest single purchase of heavy-duty equip- 
ment in the petroleum industry this year, 
is practically a repeat order, duplicating 
the 237 engine-under-the-seat Autocars 
which Atlantic has put into its fleet during 
the past two years. The new order for 45 
specifies the Model UD and each unit will 
be equipped with a 1200-galton gasoline 

tank. 

Campbell Is Valspar President 
Thurlow J. Campbell has been elected 
president of the Valspar Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries—-Valentine & Co., Detroit Graph- 
ite Co. and Con-Ferro Paint & Varnish Co. 


Studebaker Names 3 Directors 

Three new directors of the Studebaker 
Corp. have been elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the board in South Bend. They are: 
Charles F. Glore, of Field, Glore & Co.; 
John Hertz of Lehman Brothers, and Les- 
ter N. Selig, president of the General 
American Transportation Corp. 
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YOU SAY THAT THE 
CORD USED IN GENERAL 
TRUCK TIRES IS 
STRONGER, HOW 
CAN YOU PROVE IT ? 





Sy LOOK AT THESE 
as We CORDS 





<7 go 


This is an ordinary cord 





twisted on a belt-driven spindle. 
Note that some loops are tight, some loops loose. Why? Because the tension 


on friction-driven spindles cannot be kept uniform at all times. Sometimes 


; , ; wD . , . 
the belts are tight like this sometimes loose like this. 


ot 


oo 
This makes ordinary cord irregular like this Se 

















beginning of a blowout for the tire! e General cords are twisted only on gear- 


driven spindles. Gears cannot slip. Tension is always the same. The 
cords they twist are always uniform like this. Wssswwosss_ Every strand takes 


its full share of the load like this. 





=e2}> And you know that “in 
union there is strength”! e That’s why the cord used in General Tires is stronger 
than any other ... many pounds stronger than some others. e Mr. Operator, the 
entire carcass of the General Truck Tire has been built to the same standard. It’s 


the strongest truck tire made. It will give you more miles than any other tire. 








GENERAL BUILDS the most complete, most highly specialized line of [77 ) e FREE e 
truck tires in the business. GENERAL TIRE DEALERS are practical mat mureuaee | this valuable booklet 
truck tire men with wide experience and accurate knowledge in was on Seer to om mee 


. ° ° . ° . service from your 
fitting the right type and size of tire to every kind of job. THIS dciitiinan, China 




















COMBINATION is worth real money to you. If your job is tough, — Sanusal the & Gabber 
call in the General Tire dealer and let him prove these statements. Damas Company, Akron, O. 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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HERES THE PROOF 
MR. OPERATOR « - 
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Cleveland Chain and Mig. Uo., died recently at fils 
(Turn To Pace 68, PLEASE) 


home in Cleveland. 
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6 Leading Tire Chain Manufacturers 
Now Offer Distributors A SUPERLATIVE 
TIRE CHAIN PROPOSITION! 


The dealer who offers Bar-Reinforced Tire through regular service wholesalers .. . 
Chains holds a great advantage. He has Tell your jobbers’ salesmen you want 
the right to sell a product of outstanding Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains for your cus- 
merit—a product far superior in quality tomers. For the public will be educated 
and value to ordinary chains. He is also through a powerful advertising campaign 
assured a fair and legitimate profit. Bar- to demand these chains which give 


Reinforced Tire Chains are distributed only double the mileage and double the safety. 


BAR-REINFORCED- now « 


Feature of these SIX Good Tire Chains! 


McKAY MULTIGRIP « HODELL BAR-REINFORCED ¢ PYRENE DOUBLEDUTY 





1 Reinforcing bars dig into 5 Reinforcing bars are 
sleet and snow covered case hardened to just 


highways like the lugs on the exact depth that insures 
a tractor. maximum toughness. 


2 Reinforcing bars project 
well above the level of 
the cross chain links, reduc- 
ing side skid. 


Reinforcing bars pro- 
vide double the wearing 
surface. 


4 Reinforcing bars are 
double-welded to 

the links of the cross 
chain — they can't 
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A.T.A. Lays Plans 
to Meet Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 32) 


sponded to because he can understand 
it. If you now adopt the obsolete and 
illogical railroad pattern and _ thus 
abandon the clean sheet of paper you 
have to start with, you will lose your 
inherent advantage and much shipper 


good-will.” 


Mr. ORR warned that unless motor 
carriers get down to this fundamental 
basis they'll find themselves out on a 
limb. “Because,” he said, “the rail- 
roads have a backlog of carload traffic 
and when business picks up they'll be 
in position to pull down the rate struc- 
ture on the less-carload business.” 

This need for forestalling the under- 
cutting of rates by railroads was stated 
another way by J. L. Keeshin, president 
of Keeshin Transcontinental Freight 
Lines. Arguing in favor of the views ex- 
pressed by shippers, he said: 

“What assurance have we in filing 
rail rates and classifications that our 
competitors won’t undercut us. We used 
the railroad classifications because we 
knew no better. We want economies in 
our Own operations, so we should put 
out the simplest classifications that we 
can. We’ve got to have a basic argu- 
ment if complaints are filed against 
our tariffs. We should file rates based 
on what we have invested, and on a 
compensatory basis. Then if any attempt 
is made to undermine our rate structure, 
we will have a valid argument. We can 
say ‘here is our cost; here is our op- 
erating profit—and we have a right to 
a reasonable profit.’ On that basis the 
railroads cannot have their way.” 

The various rate-basis suggestions 
made to the National Rates and Tariffs 
Committee of the A.T.A. by operators 
and shippers were summarized by 
Maurice Tucker, president of Tucker 
Freight Lines, and chairman of the 
committee. The views are so divergent 
that the committee is faced with a 
highly difficult task in reconciling them. 

“We have received suggestions from 
all over the country,” Mr. Tucker said. 
“Some feel that rates should be estab- 
lished on a cost-plus-reasonable-profit 
basis with a specific truck classification. 
(Ed. note—the N.I.T. league shipper 
plan.) Many state committees (of op- 
erators) have advocated rail rates and 
rail classification, subject to modifica- 
tions to fit motor-truck operations. Other 
sections of the country express the 
opinion that rail rates and classifica- 
tions should be adopted merely as a 
temporary measure until a proper plan 
may be worked up.” 

Opponents of the cost-plus principle 
said it did not permit operators to meet 




























































rates frankly established by rail car- 
riers “to meet truck competition.” How- 
ever, the A.T.A. took steps to eliminate 
this factor by adoption of a resolution 
authorizing “employment of counsel for 
the purpose of taking appropriate ac- 
tion at the appropriate time to secure 
through the IL.C.C. or otherwise the 
cancelation of unjustified truck-com- 
pelled rates by rail or other carriers.” 
The industry feels that it is the duty 
of the I.C.C. under the Motor Carrier 
Act to protect the industry from rail- 
road rates that are obviously monop- 
olistic and designed to keep trucks out 
of the traffic involved rather than to 
give railroads a fair opportunity to 
participate in traffic handled by trucks. 


ANOTHER resolution protested the 
competition of state and national gov- 
ernment, through the purchase and op- 
eration of dump trucks and other au- 
tomotive equipment, where service by 
the trucking industry is available. 

The resolution dealing with a mutual 
insurance company read as follows: 
“Resolved—That the insurance commit- 
tee of the A.T.A. be, and is hereby, 
authorized to establish, subject to the 
approval of the board of directors, a 
national mutual insurance company to 
underwrite motor-truck risks; provided 
that it is found impossible to secure 
concerted national action by existing 
insurance carriers looking toward more 
intelligent, satisfactory and economical 
indemnity of such risks.” 

The insurance committee asked for 
this resolution, claiming that it needed 
a gun to point at the insurance com- 
panies and bring them to terms. How 
effective this weapon will be remains to 
be seen. It is without a bullet because 
discussion from the floor revealed de- 
cided opposition of operators to the 
mutual insurance company idea. Com- 
mittee Chairman H. D. Horton, presi- 
dent of the Horton Motor Truck Lines, 
felt confident that in the hands of the 
committee the gun would prove helpful. 

The financing arrangements made are 
expected to furnish ample funds for 
meeting next year’s quarter-million 
budget. The service membership plan 
makes available‘to operators a series of 
services which will be sold at prices 
ranging from $18 to $1,212 a year. A 
certain percentage of each fee will be 
turned over to the state association par- 
ticipating in the sale of the service. 

Flat dues were established for the 
state associations that are members of 
the A.T.A. These range from $200 to 
$800 per year. An association will be 
suspended if its dues delinquency ex- 
ceeds 60 days. 

To promote its safety campaign, the 
A.T.A. authorized the raising of an 
educational safety research fund by 
voluntary contributions. The safety con- 








test closes midnight Nov. 15. Entrants 
should address themselves to the Amer. 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., Wash. 
ington, D. C. A set of rules will be sent. 


Governor HAROLD HOFFMAN, 
of New Jersey, entertained the conven. 
tion at the annual banquet in his in- 
imitable manner, but between jokes he 
sandwiched some serious meat for op- 
erators to chew. He “talked turkey.” 
He advised the trucking industry to 
take protective steps to insure against 
diversion of highway funds. 

“Watch out,” he said, “or the bur- 
dens that are being borne by real estate 
will be shifted, by the people in the 
saddle, to the vehicles that travel on 
the highways.” 

He declared that the New Jersey 
sales tax would very likely be lifted and 
that he is receiving substitute sugges- 
tions, 90 per cent of which would put 
the tax burden on motor trucks. 

No bon-bons were dished out by 
Charles P. Clark, former NRA deputy 
administrator, who spoke at a luncheon 
meeting. He cautioned every operator 
to take an active interest in Federal 
regulation and to know what it is all 
about, because it will be used as the 
yardstick for revising state regulations 
of motor vehicles. He warned that it is 
practically a certainty that groups in- 
terested in safety—some of them sin- 
cerely—will strive to tighten safety 
regulations in order to cut down the 
accident toll. An eight-hour day, he 
said, is not unlikely—also provisions 
that two men be assigned to each truck. 


Joun L. ROGERS, director of the 
I.C.C. Motor Carrier Bureau, spoke at 
another luncheon, and explained the 
arrangements he is making under the 
Motor Carrier Act. He impressed oper- 
ators as being honest, steady, depend- 
able, conscientious and approachable. 

At a special session of the Interstate 
Carriers’ Conference Group, William E. 
Humphreys, president of Jacobs Trans- 
fer Co., Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected chairman. 

It is fitting that this report of the 
successful second annual convention of 
the A.T.A. close with the remarks of 
its president, Ted V. Rodgers: 

“This is a tremendous industry. There 
are more employees in interstate truck- 
ing alone than there are in all the 
railroads combined. Let’s work together 
in a big way that befits the bigness of 
our industry. Our industry and our 
organization should take their place at 
the head table where we belong. Let 
us be worthy of the maturity into which, 
as an industry, we are now emerging. 
It is up to us to uphold the dignity of 
our great industry.” 


CoMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL 
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Overloading is the 
Road to Tire Ruin 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 13) 


alternately stretches and upsets them 
twice for each revolution of the wheel. 
First the ply yarns of the cords break 
at isolated spots along the circum- 
ferential zone of greatest flexing. More 
miles later break the cords through 
and still later the individual breaks in- 
crease in number until finally the cas- 
ing is weakened sufficiently to blow out. 

All of this is on the basis of loads, 
air jpressures and deflections under 
control as in rolling over a perfectly 
smooth, level roadway assuming that 
the deflections would be the same as 
under static load. In actual truck 
operation the deflections are much 
greater as a result of the uneven road 
surface. In addition there is the lurch- 
ing from going around corners and 
coming against obstacles sidewise. 

The “impact break” or the second 
class of failure is a break of the body 
plies under the tread. The tire may 
have seen relatively short service yet 
if the load, the speed and the heating 
effect is right when the tire strikes an 
obstacle or hole having a protruding 
edge the result is instantaneous rupture 
of the cords through all plies. This 
type of break may go diagonally across 
the crown of the tire or may take the 
form of a large X. 


Treap wear and tread separation 
fall in the third class. It is obvious 
that the heavier the load the larger the 
area of contact and it naturally follows 
that there will be a greater scuffing 
action as the tread lays down on the 
pavement and picks up in rolling 
around. The result of this is faster 
tread wear. It also happens that the 
tendency to push the shoulder of the 
tread in a shear action off the body 
plies is much more pronounced and in 
the case of the shear tendency at the 
shoulder it is particularly aggravated 
on rough pavements where the bricks 
or cobblestones protrude in a manner 
which would develop high intensity of 
pressure at localized spots in the 
shoulder of the tire. The result is that 
after many repetitions of this action the 
cushion stock may actually be sheared 
in a small area, after which it is just 
a question of time until this separation 
spreads and ruins the tire. 
Investigations have shown that heat 
has a deteriorating effect. The points 
of maximum flexing and movement of 
rubber stocks are the points of maxi- 
mum heat and that is the upper side- 
wall and shoulder region of the tire. In 
larger tires having 12 to 14 plies it is 
known that temperatures of 200 to 275 
deg. build up on hot days. Any rub- 
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ber stock in a heated condition has less 
tensile strength and is what a tire 
manufacturer refers to as “short.” 


An overloaded tire on an undersize 
rim is often troublesome. The tire 
beads are crowded together in an un- 
favorable position and in most com- 
binations the rim flange is not high 
enough to properly support the lower 
sidewall. The result is too much “bead- 
rocking” action, chafing develops either 
externally at the region of contact with 
the rim or internally around the bundle 
of bead wire. Presently all of the cord 
plies pull loose at the wire and the tire 
is done for. Often this brings rim 
trouble. The rim not being designed 
for use under such extreme conditions 
fatigues from repeated stress. This is 
particularly true where the operator 
over-inflates the tire to make up for 
the overload. 

And now a word about the operator 
who, by some experimenting with over- 
inflation, believes that he has made a 
discovery which justifies his going 
ahead with overloading. There may be 
an occasional case of an _ operator 
whose operating conditions just happen 
to be the right combination of circum- 
stances to permit him to work this out 
on the positive side but by far the ma- 
jority of cases will end on the negative 
side. 

On the positive side there is the ten- 
dency to eliminate “flex break” trou- 
ble. This is the only helpful factor. 
Against this there is the stress per cord 
increased sufficiently so as to cause im- 
pact breaks which are as annoying as 
the flex breaks in the normal inflation 
and overload condition. With uneven 
pavements there is a very decided ten- 
dency to develop tread cracks in the 
grooves between the non-skid elements. 

While the term overload is used in 
engineering, its significance may or 
may not be properly appreciated when 
mentioned in connection with struc- 
tures or machines. Everyone under- 
stands that an overloaded beam breaks, 
or an overloaded boat sinks, but the 
effect of an overload on pneumatic 
tires needs clarification. 


Tre tremendous variations in com- 
binations of speed, heat, load, road sur- 
face irregularities and air pressure 
make it impossible to establish any- 
thing like a safety factor as in the cases 
of beams, columns, etc. Also the types 
of wear and failure a tire has to look 
forward to so complicate the problem 
that the best that can be done is to 
report the effect of overload as a trend. 

Retreading is an important phase of 
tire maintenance because of the need 
of added non-skid tread mileage where 
otherwise tires would be running on 
smooth rubber. Our experience proves 


49 
that tires that are carefully selected for 
retreading deliver between 70 and 80 
per cent of new tire mileage. Whether 
or not the retreads should be babied 
depends upon the processes used in re- 
treading and the service into which the 
tires go. While the retreaded tire is 
not as well constructed as a new one 
there is no reason why they should give 
trouble in average service. Regrooving 
has been resorted to in some cases but 
this is only a makeshift. 


I Am a Director 
of Publicity 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


a truck, but he will get the story in 
somehow. 

There is still a third large publishing 
field that will welcome the story with 
open arms—the trade journals. All 
the Director of Publicity has to do is 
to find some new angle for the story, 
some original and progressive way the 
scheme is being handled, and the yarn 
is all set for the trade magazines. All 
this hasn’t cost the trucker a cent—ex- 
cept what he pays the Director of Pub- 
licity—which, by the way, isn’t very 
much. 

What are the results of all these 
printed words? 

A good many people read the vari- 
ous stories about the new service. Most 
of the people aren’t interested in truck- 
ing, so the story doesn’t register. But 
there is a large number of readers who 
are interested in hauling service, and 
they make note, conscious or otherwise, 
of the story. The percentage of inter- 
ested readers is greater in the publica- 
tions most directly concerned with the 
transportation industry. It is in these 
publications that the story will get the 
biggest play. 


I DON’T say that all, or perhaps any, 
of the people who read the story will 
call that particular company next time 
they need a trucker. Publicity is far 
more subtle than that. It is the slow, 
steady building up of a reputation for 
honesty, service, and progressiveness. 
It is also the eternal beating on the 
skulls of the public with a single name, 
the planting of tiny seeds in the brains 
of men who will some day need trans- 
portation service. Some day, most un- 
expectedly, those seeds will flower and 
tip the scales in favor of a certain con- 
cern. 

But there is another angle to the 
same story. The employees of the com- 
pany read their names in print—per- 
haps see their pictures. There is a 
resultant stiffening of their backbones. 
They become people of importance, 

















handle. 


SAN FRANCISCO - Polk and Pine Sts. 





don’t blame the driver. 
cause strain and fatigue. 
Equip NOW, with— 


POWER BRAKES 


WEEN a truck crashes or goes into the ditch, 
there is generally a drowsy driver at the 
wheel. Insurance cannot restore human life, 
salvage business lost to competitors during 
interrupted service, or recompense for time lost 
in damage disputes and law suits. Why take 
chances, when LATHAN-BESLER Power Brakes 
cost so little, entail NO POWER COST, and require 
NO MAINTENANCE. Nation-wide sales and service. 
Write TODAY for LATHAN-BESLER Catalog. 


LATHAN CO., Inc. 
DETROIT - 477 Selden Ave. 
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Manual brakes 
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links in an organization which has news 
value—not just people who work for 
Blotz Trucking Company. 

You don’t believe that? 
personal experience. 

I wrote a publicity story dealing with 
the theory of my client that the ap- 
pearance of his trucks is a vital factor 
in the struggle for increased tonnage. 
The story was published by Com- 
MERCIAL Car JourNAL. It was illus- 
trated with photographs showing the 
trucks being painted and cleaned. 


Here’s a 


The day the painter of this company 
saw that story, he demanded that the 
dispatcher tie up half the trucks for 
painting. It has been months now since 
the story was published, but the painter 
is still hounding the dispatcher for per- 
mission to paint the equipment. His 
whole attitude toward the company 
has been changed. He is now the 
“beauty engineer” of the company. 
The efficiency of that man has been 
doubled—because of a story about 
painting the equipment. That man saw 





his picture in print, and a lot of things 
went on inside his skull. 

What effect publicity will have on 
employees was illustrated when the 
employees of the firm were having one 
of their regular picnics. The picnics 
are part of the morale-building pro- 
gram of the company. I went to the 
outing, partly because it was my busi- 
ness to do so, and partly because | 
knew that a twenty-five gallon keg of 
beer had been ordered. 

At the picnic someone lamented the 
fact that no mention of previous simi- 
lar outings had been made in the local 
papers. I said I’d see what I could do 
about it. I happened to know men on 
the staffs of the local papers. It’s the 
Director of Publicity’s business to know 
newspaper men. 

The story was published, and there 
was quite a scramble for copies of that 
particular issue. The success of the 
picnic was immeasurably increased, 
The employees felt that they had really 
attended something of importance— 
because it found its way into the pub- 
lic print. 

One of the pleasant things about 
Directors of Publicity is that they come 
very cheap. There are several reasons 
for this. First of all, the publicity 
director gets money from other sources 
besides the treasury of the trucking 
company. If he lands an article with 
any of the reliable trade journals, he 
gets paid for his literary efforts. In 
this way his connection with the truck- 
ing company enables him to earn quite 
a few dollars on the side. 

So now after I’ve said my say, the 
question still remains: “Are Directors 
of Publicity for trucking companies 
of any real use?” 

I have only one answer to give to 
that question, one more piece of testi- 
mony, before the defense rests. It is 
the following statement by the man 
who employs me, the president of the 
trucking company I publicize: 

“I took up this publicity idea with a 
laugh. It was an inexpensive joke. 
The laugh didn’t last long, nor was 
the joke at all funny. For over a year 
now I have seen the morale of my men 
strengthened, an esprit de corp being 
developed, the reputation of the com- 
pany greatly strengthened, and my con- 
tacts with the public smoothed out and 
made more beneficial for both sides. 
Many small and annoying jobs have 
also been taken off my shoulders. 

“It is time trucking companies 
washed their faces and took their 
places in the public gaze as vital links 
in our civilization. The work of my 
Director of Publicity has gone a long 
way toward accomplishing this in the 
case of my company. He is a paying 
investment. I am for him 100 per 
cent.” 
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51 
Nothing short of proved excellence can explain the world leadership 


of Champion Spark Plugs. Nothing short of proved performance can 
explain their use by practically all racing champions. Nothing short of 
Champion's Extra-Range and exclusive sillimanite insulators can result 


in the dependable low cost per mile service they assure. 


SPARK PLUGS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—A portion of the fleet of 40 trucks operated by OTTAWA, ONT.—Colonial Coach Lines operate 30 modern, up-to-date 
the Middlesex Transportation Co. between New York and Philadelphia. coaches daily between Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal and Kingston. Like 
This firm is a division of Johnson and Johnson, manufacturers of medical their affiliated company, Provincial Transport, they use Champion Spark 
and toilet supplies, and has been a consistent user of Champions. Plugs for dependability and economy. 


KEEP ENGINES YOUNG « e« e« TEST AND CHANGE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
Novemser, 1935 
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Motorized Mushrooms 


(CONTINUED FROM PacE 23) 


Whenever possible the shop men in- 
spect the truck thoroughly every 1000 
miles and correct such minor defects 
as they find in the process. Heavy 
work and overhauling are done during 
the summer months when the trucks 
are not busy. The work is done with 
an eye to making them last through 
the next hauling season with nothing 
more than periodical inspections and 
a brake relining job or so. 


SINcE every truck on the road is 
working against the market opening, 
only parts and ideas that have proved 
themselves go into the maintenance of 
the trucks. Mr.. Carroll admits that he 
is slow to experiment but adds that the 
restrictions that have kept him from it 
have not killed his taste for that sort 
of thing. It is purely a matter of get- 
ting to market on time with highly 
perishable loads. In 1200 consecutive 
trips from Kennett Square to New 
York he had exactly two road break- 
downs. 

Reclaiming oil is not considered ex- 
perimenting because he has done it for 
a number of years with excellent re- 
sults. A new and larger reclaimer is 
to be installed which means that there 
is a bargain available for anyone who 
wants the one he is using now. Re- 
treaded tires have not been used on this 
fleet as yet. There is no local retreader 
in Kennett Square and Mr. Carroll is 
not interested in guarantees that in- 
volve delay in making adjustments. 


Younc married men get the prefer- 
ence when applying for jobs as drivers 
in this fleet. Local men whose past 
record can be looked into without much 
trouble also have an inside track al- 
though there is not much hiring to be 
done. The drivers are faithful and 
competent and have been on the job for 
many seasons. Some of them drive for 
the association during the season and 
then in the summer they drive for a 
local bus company which has a peak 
load when the mushroom trucks are 
standing in the garage. 

To get a job driving one of these 
mushroom trucks you must meet the 
previously outlined qualifications and 
then regardless of your previous ex- 
perience you must spend one season as 
a helper and you will spend it on one 
route. If you make the grade as a 
driver you will be assigned to that 
route and to no other. The drivers are 
not switched around and being on the 
same route day after day with the same 
truck is one of the association’s form- 
ulas for a low accident rate. 

Two of the 26 trucks are fitted for 
refrigeration with dry ice as the cooling 
agent and forced ventilation. The value 


of these two trucks in the early fall and 
late spring have convinced Mr. Carroll 
that there will be no replacements or 
additions to this fleet without insulated 
bodies to control interior temperature 
from both extremes of weather. Two 
of the present over the road trucks will 
hold 3000 baskets of mushrooms. The 
rest carry 2000 baskets. 

The over-the-road trucks carry in all 
about 3,100,000 baskets of mushrooms 
to New York, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton annually. Mushrooms will be de- 
livered to whatever consignee the 
grower designates at these points, the 
association keeping a strictly hands-off 
policy when it comes to suggesting pre- 
ferred brokers. By far the most im- 
portant route is the New York run as a 
large portion of the mushrooms are 
consumed there. Western European 
born or descendents of western Euro- 
pean people have a highly developed 
taste for mushrooms and New York has 
a large portion of these people. 

The exact split up of this mushroom 
fleet is as follows: 5 trucks daily to 
New York, 2 to Philadelphia, 1 to Bal- 
timore and Washington and 1 to Pitts- 
burgh but it takes 2 trucks on the 
Pittsburgh route to maintain daily 
service. This means that 10 of the 26 
trucks are used in over-the-road ser- 
vice. The entire fleet covers about 
800,000 miles per year on a schedule 
which does not permit drivers to pick 
daisies along the road. 

We can take time out at this point 
to puncture the belief that mushrooms 
can only be transported a limited dis- 
tance. Mr. Maule laughs indulgently 
when you tell him that you understand 
that New York is about as far as they 
can go and answers the question by 
pointing to a picture of the refrigerated 
trucks. In those trucks Boston or Chi- 
cago would be just a joy ride to the 
mushrooms but since there are a few 
local growers at those points the price 
would be excessive when transported 
that far. 


A TYPICAL day during the season 
consists of getting the 14 pick up 
trucks into action first thing in the 
morning. These trucks make the rounds 
once a day in carefully laid out routes 
of all of the association growers from 
Marcus Hook, Pa., to Elkton, Mary- 
land and from Perryville, Md., to 
Christiana, Pa. If warm weather makes 
two cuttings necessary then the trucks 
cover the routes twice in a day. The 
mushrooms are picked up, packed in 
climax baskets which look like smal] 
grape baskets and hold 3 Ib. net of 
mushrooms, and tied into bundles of 
six baskets. It is up to the grower to 
pack the mushrooms and get them into 
this standard bundle as the trucks will 





not accommodate them any other way, 

When the pick-up trucks arrive at 
the combination garage loading plat. 
form and general headquarters the bas. 
kets are sorted and stacked according 
to consignee. If, for any reason, there 
is to be a delay in shipping them they 
are put in a large refrigerator which is 
maintained by the association. 

Sometime between 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon and 8 o’clock in the evening 
the over-the-road trucks get under way 
and in getting started the drivers help 
sort and load the baskets. These trucks 
deliver their load at New York, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing. 
ton and Pittsburgh in time for the 
market opening the following morning, 
Mr. Carroll points with justified pride 
to the fact that none of his trucks have 
ever missed a market opening. We hope 
we have made clear to you that if you 
live in the territory served by the asso- 
ciation that the mushrooms you eat 
were cut the day before, perhaps late 
in the afternoon, and that at least half 
of the elapsed interval was consumed 
by the mechanics of marketing and not 
in handling or delivering by the asso- 
ciation trucks. 


THE association operates a cannery 
with Chief Canner Harold T. Magee in 
charge. He has figured out an ingeni- 
ous method of maintaining the identity 
of mushrooms just as surely as if the 
grower’s label was on each one right 
up until the time for it to go into 
the cans, so that accurate amounts of 
money can be paid to the correct 
grower for his product. The association 
advances 50 per cent of the estimated 
value of the crop to be canned the 
month that it is received and then when 
the total value is ascertained the bal- 
ance is distributed to the contributing 
growers on a pro rata basis. 

Just because a mushroom finds its 
way to your household in a can do not 
assume that it did not come by truck. 
Practically all of the canned mush- 
rooms leave Kennett Square by truck 
and when canned mushrooms become 
the property of wholesale grocery com- 
panies, it is safe to assume that the 
rest of their journey is made over the 
highways. 

Strangely enough the association was 
not formed with a trucking activity in 
view. In 1925 a mushroom grower 
who attended the original meeting was 
a young grower named Maule who ap- 
peared to be handy with a pencil and 
as a result was asked to take notes. 
From that meeting on Mr. Maule has 
continuously been secretary of the or- 
ganization and for some time it has 
been a full time job and when Mr. 
Maule says full time he means just 
that. He has given up his private in- 
terest in mushroom growing and spends 
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all of his time promoting mushrooms. 

At first the association spent its time 
advertising mushrooms as a tasty and 
nutritious edible valuable to our daily 
diet and getting publicity along the 
same lines, fighting a low tariff, etc. 

In 1929 when it became apparent 
that the interests of the mushroom 
growers and the then existing mush- 
room haulers lay in different directions, 
the association bought out two hauling 
companies, retaining most of the em- 
ployees of both but changing the pol- 
icies to fit the growers’ needs. The as- 
sociation did not cut existing prices for 
hauling mushrooms but did prevent a 
threatened raise in rates. After two 
years of successful operation a 20 per 
cent reduction in rates was effected and 
is still maintained. 

If you have read these lines carefully 
you have a general idea of how mush- 
rooms are transported and how they 
get into cans as well as some knowl- 
edge as to who looks after the mush- 
room growers’ interests. But we have 
entirely neglected the mushroom itself. 

Mushroom reproduction process be- 
gins when the veil or underside of a 
mushroom breaks and the spore falls 
from the gills. 

Commercial companies and the asso- 
ciation have laboratories which have 
the necessary equipment to catch this 
spore and produce conditions which 
cause it to propagate in a healthy rate 
and manner. The association produces 
and sells only grain spawn which is a 
development of recent years. Before 
that manure spawn was the only known 
variety. 


Wuite the spore catching and treat- 
ing process is going on in the labora- 
tory, trays full of Imperial qt. bottles 
are being filled with about one pt. of 
whole rye grain and about one pt. of 
water. After these bottles are steril- 
ized minute quantities of spawn are in- 
troduced into them and cotton plugs 
are inserted in the top. The spawn 
spreads from one grain to the next and 
periodical shaking keeps the process 
uniform. When the process is complete 
the grain looks like white bread that 
has been left in a damp place too long. 

While the spawn hatchery has been 
working full blast the growers have 
been cleaning house. Mushrooms grow 
in trays of manure with one inch of 
loam spread on top. The trays are 
racked 6 high with about 22 in. be- 
tween. All of the manure has to be 
thrown out after it has been used one 
season and new horse manure pur- 
chased and cured. About 5000 carloads 
of this pungent hayburner by-product 
are unloaded in Kennett Square each 
year. The cure consists of turning the 
manure over with a fork three or four 
times before the season starts. 
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OF GETTING 
MORE WORK 
OUT OF 


MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


This 16-page booklet is FREE 
—yet “worth its weight in 
gold” to fleet operators! 
This valuable booklet on 
truck management is just off 
the press. It contains many 
graphic charts and discusses: 
better routing—checking 
speeding — preventing over- 
time— avoiding costly delays 
— getting “extra trips,” etc. 
Write for a copy today. No obligation. 





SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET TODAY 


IT’S FREE 


The Service Recorder Co., 458 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











Some time in August the new spawn 
is planted and as sorry as your re- 
porter is to do it he must be faithful 
to the truth and report to you that 
mushrooms do not spring up overnight. 
It takes about six weeks before there 
are mushrooms to be cut for market. 
After the first cutting new mushrooms 
appear daily for harvest but it takes 
six weeks of watchful care to get the 
first ones. The houses must be kept at 
an even temperature. Fifty-five to 60 
deg. is the best temperature and 68 to 
70 will kill the crop. The houses do 
not have windows for the reason that 
the sun shining through them would 
raise the temperature, at least in spots. 


The mushrooms will grow as well in 
the light as in the dark but a lot of 
people will not believe this. The cut- 
ting is done with the cutter carrying 
a miner’s light on his hat or in his left 
hand while he plies the blade with his 
right. 

When the mushrooms are cut they 
are taken to the sorting and packing 
room where they are sorted into the 
various grades and your reputation as 
a grower depends upon the accuracy 
of your sorting. Packed in climax bas- 
kets and tied in bundles of six they 
await the coming of the pick-up truck 
and when it comes the mushrooms are 
on their way to market. 


ee 





Costs less to own 
for > provable reasons 


— 





The GMC 14-2 ton truck—the truck of value with 47 im- 
portant quality features—costs less to run for three definite 
reasons. Owners have proved it and logic confirms it. 


1. DOES MORE WORK — Vital 


superiorities, such as greater payload 
capacity, higher sustained engine 
torque, greaterhorsepower, less dead- 
“weight and many other features of 
design, naturally assure more work 
per day and per year—enable own- 
ers to make greater profits. 


2. NEEDS LESS UPKEEP—because 


of such superiorities as economical 
6-cylinder engine, with its many fea- 
tures that contribute to long life; 
needle bearing universals; full float- 
ing rear axle with straddle-mounted 
pinion; hydraulic brakes with centri- 
fuse drums and quality linings of 
large area. 


3. OPERATES AT LOWER COST 


—Fuel is more effectively utilized; 
electro-plated semi-steel pistons pro- 
vide a more effective seal against oil 
loss; Spoksteel wheels contribute to 
longer tire life; GMR combustion 
chamber provides high compression 
performance with ordinary fuels. 


Your nearest GMC branch, distributor 
or dealer has the detailed bedrock 
facts! 


SENSATIONAL SAVINGS! 


GMC Dual Performance now available in 112 
2 ton range saves 22,680,000 motor revolu- 
tions per truck per year. Exceptional econo- 
my and more work in less time. Ask about it! 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


TRUCKS 
and TRAILERS 


! 
4-22 TONS 


OF VALUE 
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The. Dearborn Line. 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE FOR FORD TRUCKS 


NOW, A CHASSIS Fully Utilized 


COMFORT 


The driver is comfortable. Stand- 
ard Ford Cab with same leg and 
seat room. Cool and quiet with 
flat floor over cylinder blocks. 
Controls in easy, normal position. 


ACCESSIBILITY 
Just loosen the latches and lift the 
hood—everything is right before 


you; easily reached and serviced. 


SERVICING 


Any Ford dealer can service the Dearborn 
Line from his standard parts. 


TRACTORS 


Ideal for semi-trailer operation in con- 
gested traffic or short-length states. This 
112” wheel-base tractor was shortened 
from a 13114” wheel-base truck. 


See your FORD dealer for full informa- 


tion or write. 


TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERS INCORPORATED 


15130 WOODWARD AVENUE 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















































































































Piston Expanders 


(ConTINUED FROM Pace 17) 


install piston expanders and send them 
on their way. The expanders make 
them last another 15,000 to 20,000 
miles, at which time we recondition the 
cylinders without digging out any more 
metal than we would have at 20,000 
miles. Thus, we are able to make the 
engines outlast the rest of the truck.” 

Other comments from fleet operators 
indicate that their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from using piston expand- 
ers coincide with the three already out- 
lined but they are interesting in their 
variety. For that reason we quote a 
few of them: 

“We have found expanders in alloy 
pistons to be very satisfactory for de- 
ferring major motor overhauls.” 

“We have had good results with pis- 
ton expanders and install them in jobs 
that are not too loose and on which we 
do not want to spend the money for a 
complete reconditioning job. We also 
use them on jobs that we expect to 
trade in the near future.” 

“We use expanders only on trucks 
to make a temporary repair and have 
found them very satisfactory but other- 
wise we recondition cylinders and get 
practically a new job set-up.” 

“Pistons should be examined thor- 
oughly for cracks before installing ex- 
panders. Expanders seldom fall out 
of a good piston but a piston with 
cracks will break under the pressure 
of an expander under load especially 
if the ignition timing is advanced 
beyond manufacturer’s specifications.” 

“We recommend the use of piston ex- 
panders when, for any reason, the fleet 
operator does not wish to pay for a re- 
conditioning job. We use expanders 
when this condition arises.” 

An analysis of the answers to the di- 
rect questions shows these results. 


In answer to the question “Are piston 
expanders satisfactory?” the experi- 
enced fleet operators answered as fol- 
lows: 14 said yes; one said no; three 
gave no answer at all and two answered 
with a question mark, which must be 
regarded as uncertain. 

The question “How does the mileage 
of a piston expander job compare with 
that of a cylinder reconditioning job?” 
drew answers in the following order: 
Nine got less mileage, eight get the 
same mileage, two did not answer and 
one gets more mileage. The next ques- 
tion, “Have piston expanders given you 
any particular trouble?” brought the 
following answers: 11 said they gave 
no trouble; six did not answer; three 
replied “breaking” and one said “break- 
ing piston.” No one has found that the 
expanders fall out of place. In a spirit 





of impartiality it is necessary to place 
the six “no” votes with the 11 “no 
trouble” votes on the basis that if there 
had been any trouble it would certainly 
have been noted. The only observation 
possible is that piston expanders as a 
whole are pretty well made since there 
is relatively little trouble with them and 
in one or two cases of trouble the fleet 
operator commented that he thought 
the trouble arose from inexperience in 
handling and installing expanders. 


Exactly one-half of the experienced 
operators slot solid skirt alloy pistons 
to get the best installation possible for 
the expanders they use. Eight of them 
do not slot solid skirt alloy pistons and 
two fleet operators did not answer the 
question. The 10 operators who do 
slot pistons of the solid skirt alloy type 
report their installations as satisfac- 
tory. Only one operator has slotted 
cast iron pistons for the purpose of 
making piston expander installations 
and that one operator insists that it is 
good medicine for the ailing cast iron 
pistons. This operator is not the only 
one, however, who regards piston ex- 
pander installation as_ satisfactory. 
There are two others and they have 
found that the piston expander helps 
the cast iron piston without slotting. 


For the critics who class installation 
of piston expanders as patchwork, there 
is an operator who wishes it to be 
known that expanders were built into 
factory pistons as original equipment 
for production as well as replacement 
as early as 1916. He adds that these 
expanders as an integral part of the 
piston permitted some pretty thin-wal- 
led pistons to deliver satisfactory serv- 
ice. 


Piston expanders as they are offered 
today represent many schools of 
thought. They vary widely in design. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
there is a difference of opinion among 
manufacturers as to what makes them 
necessary. Some of them hold with 
the “mostly wear” and some with the 
“collapse” theory, and others believe 
that the trouble is mostly collapse and 
some wear. Examination of expander 
manufacturers’ instructions fails to dis- 
close any desire on their part to ex- 
pand a piston beyond its original 
measurements. Manufacturers very 
definitely wish to restore the piston to 
its original bore size but they show no 
inclination to go beyond that point. 


BEcAUusE of the variety of design 
of expanders the installation instruc- 
tions differ widely. Installation of 
some types of expanders involves drill- 
ing the piston; others are correctly 
installed when the piston has been 
tooled with a special piece of equip- 


ment. In,no case does the actual in. 
stallation of the expander in the piston 
require more than a few minutes. But 
these few minutes are important. A 
few minutes carefully spent in follow. 
ing the manufacturer’s instructions has 
much to do with the success of the job, 

Piston expanders, by restoring worn 
or collapsed pistons to their original 
bore size, prevent the piston from rid- 
ing in a cocked position. By correctly 
positioning, the piston expanders re- 
lieve the overload on the piston rings 
and prevent them from bearing on the 
edges of the rings. This feature alone 
permits the rings to serve a much 
longer period. In addition, expanders 
eliminate piston slaps to a large extent 
and reduce cylinder wear by closing 
up excessive clearance. 





NEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 42) 


Chevrolet Spends $25,000,000 

The sum total of $25,000,000 was spent 
in a plant expansion program during the 
current year, M. E. Coyle, president of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., has revealed. The 
capacity of the 10 production plants 
throughout the country was increased by 
25 per cent. 


Gar Wood Shifts Faatz 
Stephen R. Faatz has been made branch 
manager for Gar Wood Industries at Bal- 
timore, Md. John B. Work will be Los 
Angeles manager. 


Federal Gets Government Order 

Federal Motor Truck Co. has received 
an additional order from the War De- 
partment for 74 trucks, cabs and bodies, 
bringing the value of orders placed by 
the Government to more than $1,000,000. 


November Shows Ready to Open 

Like the New York automobile show 
opening Nov. 2, the Chicago show sched- 
uled for Nov. 16 to 23 will be the most 
elaborate ever staged, according to plans 
now being pushed to completion, it has 
been reported. A feature at Chicago will 
be the Hall of Stars. 


Dodge 1936 Orders Pile In 
Dodge dealer orders received at the fac 
tory thus far for 1936 models amount to 
approximately $52,000,000 for Dodge and 
Plymouth passenger cars and Dodge trucks. 


Ditwiler Promotes Biszantz 
Fred Biszantz has been appointed super- 
intendent and production manager of the 
Ditwiler Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


Service Show Dec. 9-13 

Jobber attendance at the Automotive 

Service Industries Show, Atlantic City, 

Dec. 9-13, is keeping pace with the manu- 

facturers’ record-breaking participation, re- 
rorts indicate. 
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SHULER AXLE COMPANY, Inc. 


a 


SHULER 


TUBULAR 


TRAILER AXLES 


add a new type 
SHOE BRAKE 


to a list of 


F ivven F ectwies 
+e 


To the proved advantages of one- 
piece, seamless tube construction, 
Shuler engineers have added a new 
type brake—with longer lining life, all 
weather performance and simple ad- 
justment. 


The introduction of this new brake is 
in keeping with the Shuler pledge to 
give maximum value and performance. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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ROBINSON AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY ©@® PARKING 
BRAKE LOCK 


The Robinson Automatic Brake Shaft Lock holds a de- 
tached trailer at a loading platform or on a slope. Just 
uncouple and go—the Robinson Automatic Brake Shaft 


Lock does the rest. 


A hardened steel ratchet sector is rigidly fastened to the 
brake cross-shaft. Engaging with it is a broad, solid steel 





pawl which is normally 
held out of the ratchet by 
vacuum behind a durable 
diaphragm. As long as 
the vacuum is main- 
tained, the pawl remains 
disengaged, but upon 
breaking the vacuum for 
any reason, a depend- 
able spring, plus grav- 
ity, drives the pawl in- 
to engagement with 
the ratchet, holding the 
brakes permanently in 
the set position. 


Attachment is quick and 
simple. The entire device 
is compact and rugged. 
Its price is far less than 
the damage it can pre- 
vent in just one opera- 
tion. It should be on every 
vacuum - brake - equipped 
unit. Investigation costs 
nothing and implies no 











obligation. Address your 








\_TO ATMOSPHERE 


letter to 


AMERICAN Die & TOOL ©. 


READING, PENNA. 








NEW PRODUCTS 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 38) 


Cylinder Head Gasket 


THE Felt Products Mfg. Co., 1518 Car- 

roll Ave., Chicago, Ill., is introducing 
an improved Alupak cylinder head gasket 
constructed of alternate layers of thin sheet 
aluminum, asbestos and wire mesh impreg- 
nated with a heat-proof compound. This 
gasket is said to provide good sealing on 
both new and old surfaces. An introduc- 
tory offer is being made to the trade of a 
free cylinder head gasket for a Ford, Chev- 
rolet or Plymouth. 


Burgess Muffler 
THE Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis., 


has developed an oval 3-pass muf- . 


fler, with resonating chambers, and em- 
ploying the Burgess perforated tube reso- 
nator entrances, a construction which is 
said to give very low back pressure. The 
manufacturer states that this muffler 
achieves ‘effective silencing in minimum 
space and affords ample road clearance 
on a low built chassis. 


Stall-Pruf for Wet Motors 


(THE Auto Comfort Products Co., At- 
lantic City, N. J., has put on the 
market a liquid known as “Stall-Pruf,” 


intended as an aid in starting motors 
that have stalled from rain or moisture 
shorting the electrical system. The manu. 
facturer cliams that when the ignition sys. 
tem has become water soaked, it is not 
necessary to try to dry the parts, but 
simply to apply Stall-Pruf with a brush to 
the coil, plugs, distributor, high tension 
wires, etc. This liquid, which sells for 50 
cents a can, is also said to prevent corro- 
sion when applied to battery terminals, 


Flashing Flare 


[DESIGNED to meet the problem of ade. 

quate flare protection during truck 
breakdowns at night, an electric flashing 
signal has just been placed on the market 
by the Economy Electric Lantern Co., 325 








Electric flashing signal 


West Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. This 
new flare, said to be visible 880 yards, 
has an intermittent red flash controlled 
by an electro-magnet flashing contact in 
the bulb itself. 

A feature of this device is its pivot 
base, which permits tilting so that the 
signal can be directed at approaching 
traffic, whether on a hill or around a 
curve. The battery life is said to be well 
over 25 continuous hours. 


Joyce Liftmaster 


66 FOYCE LIFTMASTER” is the name 

given to the new hand-hydraulic 
jack announced by The Joyce-Cridland 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio. Mechanical features 
of this new product include a one-piece 





Joyce hand-hydraulic jack 


body of malleable iron, bronze bearings, 
ground and fitted pump plungers and 
leather ram caps. This new line, which is 
designed primarily for buses and trucks, 
covers the entire range from 1% to 30 
tons inclusive. 

(Turn To Pace 90, PLEASE) 
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sand Wale 





There is a branch 
near you 


Our-.28 factory-owned branches assure prompt and complete 
service for your every bearing requirements. Ample stocks of all 
sizes and types permit immediate over-the-counter-exchange or 
replacements within 24 hours and you save 40% of the cost of 
new bearings. 





Write for free, interesting and factual booklet telling the com- 
plete story of Ahlberg Ground Bearings. 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 
321 East 29th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ahlberg 


Ground Bearings 


SERVICE 





PROVEN 





8 TONS 


ON A 
2 Tonner? 
Yes, When 
Equipped 
With 






¢ SAFER 
&Y QUICKER 
& CHEAPER 


Triple profits from increased payload without 
sacrificing the economy of the modern light 
truck. Take any load over any road with just 
as easy steering, greater speed and far greater 
safety. 


Frame extends from under cab to rear of body. 
334” Tubular Axle. 16” Bendix Brakes in Cast 
Drums. Girder Radius Rods. Floating Axle 
permitting tires to track perfectly. These are 
but a few of the standard features of the ACME 
Six Wheeler. 


Investigate. No obligation. 


Full illustrated 
facts are yours for the asking. 


Ask! 


Acme Six Wheeler Co. 


CADILLAC MICHIGAN 
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MAKE YOUR CHEVROLETS 
FAR MORE PROFITABLE WITH 


New TRAINOR 


1/2 TON HELPERS 


RUGBER 


5 a ) a diamine 





For bigger payloads, for greater eficiency, for more economy— 
install Trainor helpers. Whether you operate one Chevrolet or 
a thousand, these springs will add to your operating profit and 
reduce your repair bills. New half-ton models—easy to install 
- many features... 14 to % ton extra | payload. Model illustrated 
No. 39-925 for 1935 Chevrolets, list price per set $15.00. 
ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF 114-TON AND LARGER HELPERS 
AND OTHER 14-TON MODELS FOR ALL MAKES OF TRUCKS 
Liberal Discounts to Fleet Owners 


TRAINOR NATIONAL SPRING COMPANY 


New Castle, Indiana 






Write for Complete Information and Prices 





We want you to accept an 
ALUPAK Cylinder Head Gas- 
ket without cost—without ob- 
ligation. We know that you 
want the facts on new develop- 
ments in your business, and 
that an actual ALUPAK in- 
stallation, made by yourself in 
your own shop, is the best and 
quickest way to give you these 
facts. 


New, Improved 


ALUPAK 
Y CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS 


We claim that ALUPAK, constructed of alternate layers 
of thin sheet aluminum, asbestos and wire mesh im- 
pregnated with a patented heat-proof compound, will 
do a better sealing job—on new surfaces or on warped, 
uneven surfaces. And instead of talking theory, we 
simply say: “Accept an ALUPAK Gasket with our com- 
pliments; install it on the toughest job that comes 
into your shop; and let ALUPAK speak for itself.’ 


FELT PRODUCTS MFG. co. 


1518 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR OUR. FREE E SAMPLE TODAY 


i Felt Predusts Mfe. Ce., 1518 Carrell Ave.. ‘Chicago, ti. ' 
Please send me a FREE Alupak Head Gasket for tJ 
a Model A Ford a 
| CN 65 o visip vcakeweunquceanaés BOR cs dccccaucscicguue model i 
' { eR TS a e's: SED. bia ba6tiéconndane model t 
i (J Aluminum Head 0 Iron Head ' 
B PRAMS « cc cdevesé ovccecds cceccpseuecegeweseradeeuecanes banwened Ueseaseneee< i 
BODIE oc cccccthscectccccccedécckbanpage <acnuesss tense cadens dues oe G 
DUNE Sid sanicbadltetles <toxdbicemmemecinseeieis cae ee Se ee bd 


<2 oe ee ee ee es Sn ee Ge oe SS ae oe Se Se ee ee ee ee Ge ee ee 
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P-e-e-] 
yourself 
more 
profit 


in bearing 
adjustment! 

















INSIST 
TOLEDO 


VALVES — GUIDES 
SPRINGS — KEYS 
SEAT INSERTS 
Write for catalog 








THE 
TOLEDO STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
6 3302 SUMMIT STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 

















Truck Drivers Have Always 
Been the Best Drivers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


his friends and acquaintances came as 
a result of his fondness for children. 
He escorted them and their nurse maids 
across Fifth Avenue to the park for 
their recreation period, and the kids, 
recognizing real affection when they 
saw it, became firm friends of Big Jim. 
As the kids grew up and became more 
articulate the family was made aware 
that the big policeman on the corner 
was performing a real service to the 
community and all at once a number 
of people fairly staggered Big Jim 
with frosty “Good Mornings” as they 
went down the Avenue. Within a few 
months the frost left the greeting and 
real friendly spirit replaced it. 


Bic JIM firmly believes that growing 
kids did more to make relations cordial 
between him and the people who passed 
the corner regularly than any other fac- 
tor. He likes to remember the Easter 
morning when a four-year-old young- 
ster interrupted the Easter parade by 
escaping her parents and running to 
him in the middle of the street. He 
picked her up to get her out of the 
slush that covered the ground. When 
her head reached the level of his she 
covered his face with a “bushel of 
kisses,” as she phrased it. Just before 
his retirement this same young lady, 
then in her twenties, came out of the 
Sherry Netherlands Hotel and spoke 
to him. They discussed old times and 
he lamented that things were not like 
they used to be, and reminded her of 
her Easter escapade. 

“Nothing like that happens any- 
more,” complained Big Jim. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said the 
young lady, and without hesitation 
kissed him right then and there. 

He escorted the children of the 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, Gates, Schiffs, 
Guggenheims, Mackays and Astors 
across the street for their play periods 
in the park and stayed on the post to 
escort the following generation of the 
same families to the same place. One 
young lady from a very prominent 
family wrote to the police commissioner 
and asked if Big Jim could not have 
the day off on her wedding day so 
that he could attend the wedding. He 
did not attend. The wedding was per- 
formed at the Plaza Hotel at Jim’s 
corner and he directed traffic outside. 

Vincent Astor, you learn from Big 
Jim, made the best left-hand turn on 
Fifth Avenue and caused the least con- 
fusion. He showed no impatience at 
being held up to await his turn. They 
were all nice people once you got to 
know them and a few of them ap- 





Advanced Design 
STEEL BODIES 


Alr-cooled Steel Bodies that 
“can take it’’—that stand up 
under knocking around. Lighter, 
stronger, handier tools with. i2 
superior design and construction. 
features. Size for size: -“ power, more holes, 
more drill, still cost 20% less. These are new 
things in drills that you should know aheut. 


SpeedWay Manufacturing Ce. 
ava 1826 So. 52nd Ave... Gicera, itt, 


ALCO 


Four WHEEL DRIVE 


Converts your Ford or Chevrolet 
truck inte a RUGGED, POWER. 
FUL FOUR WHEEL DRIVE able 
to do the job with ease where 
much heavier trucks fail, and at 
a fraction of the cost. 
Write 
ALMA MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 














HERCULES POWER 


Hercules engines, both gasoline 
and Diesel, have long been standard 
equipment on many leading makes 
of trucks, truck tractors and deliv- 
ery units as well as urban and in- 
terurban buses, road building and 
maintenance equipment, industrial, 
oil field and agricultural machinery. 
Hercules provides an engineering 
service which includes a study of 
specialized power applications. 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION 
Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


America’s Foremost Engine Manufacturer 
Power Plants from 4 to 200 HP. 


REDUCE 
UPKEEP 


Use Tin-Plated Pistons te 
cut your maintenance costs, 
That is why they are original 
equipment on Chevrolet, 
Buick, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Studebaker, Mack, White 
and GMC — and being seri- 
ously considered by others. 
Test them yourself, or write 
us for complete details. 


CIRCO PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. 


OSHKOSH 
4. Wheel Drive Trucks 


A proven product. 114 to 10 
ton capacity. Write for com- 
plete information. 


OSHKOSH 


Motor Trucks, Inc. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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TITEFLEX METAL HOSE CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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proached the truck driver’s proficiency 
in handling their vehicles. 


Bic JIM left the corner with one re- 
gret. He wanted to get out with a 
clear record, but a young boy on a 
bicycle headed down Fifth Avenue, 
suddenly changed his mind and direc- 
tion and ran right into a truck and 
was killed on Jim’s corner. With the 
exception of the boy, no one but Big 
Jim himself was ever touched at that 
corner. Jim was run down once seri- 
ously and twice without serious results. 
Passenger cars were the offenders. 

Once on a rainy Sunday (Jim’s day 
off) he diagrammed a scheme for sepa- 
rating the park traffic into two lanes. 
One for south-bound and one for east- 
bound. It was accepted and is used to 
this day. Once a stubborn young man 
in a flashy roadster accompanied by a 
blonde charmer got into the wrong 
lane and waited in the middle of the 
street for a chance to go the wrong 
direction. After he had blocked traffic 
and disregarded Jim’s motion to pro- 
ceed with the traffic flow, Jim went over 
to him. The young man flashed a wal- 
let with the police commissioner’s card 
in it and asked, “Does this mean any- 
thing around here?” 

To which Jim replied, “That means 
that every officer should show you 
every possible courtesy. But you are 
not looking for courtesy; you are leok- 
ing for privilege. Go on with the traf- 
fic.’ That was Jim’s way of working. 
Your sleuth hated to leave Jim’s home. 
It was quiet, cool and pleasant and Jim 
is a swell story teller. 


Captain JAMES J. SHEEHY can 
be located between tours of duty in his 
tiny office in the rear of the West 
Forty-seventh Street police station if 
you are diligent and persistent enough. 
The Captain sat and talked while his 
lunch got cold despite repeated warn- 
ings by one of the house cops. 

Truck drivers were always easy to 
handle, according to Captain Sheehy; 
first, because they knew what they are 
doing, and second, because their jobs 
depended upon the use of the highway 
and they wanted it kept safe and or- 
derly. They have not changed a bit, 
in his opinion. They were always peace- 
loving, hard-working men who re 
spected the rights of others. 

The present command of Captain 
Sheehy extends from Thirty-ninth 
Street to Fifty-ninth Street and from 
river to river. It is probably one of the 
busiest districts from a traffic stand- 
point in the world. He sees and hears 
plenty of truck drivers every day with 
enough of the others thrown in to en- 
able him to make comparison, and he 
is still a rooter for the truck driver. 
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When leading 

factories in the 
United States, 
Canada, England, 








* France, Germany, 





Italy, Russia and 


well as 





Sweden, as 


dealers, fleet oper 





ators ana service 





stations all over the 





entire world, adopt 
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LCGRHAIC Grind 
ing, arent you just 
fooling yourself if YOU 


adoptany other method 

















of valve seat servicing 



































Model E-J Grinder come 
Diamond Dresser in metal case 
Pilots and Grinding Wheels are 


sold singly or 








in complete sets 
Ask your Jobber 





for any car 
or write for literature. 


THE HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


















1610 Woodland Ave. Toledo, Ohio 







































DIESEL 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


od 
TREMENDOUSLY 
REDUCED 
TON-MILE 
COSTS! 


4 


pas Gl tee teksto) Bi ile Geomal ls 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











All the 
POPULAR COLORS 


for AUTOMOBILES 
and TRUCKS 


Send for details of 
colors available in 
R-M Lacquers and 
PeR-Max Vehicular Finishes. 
Yours for the asking. 


RINSHED-MASON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Automotive Finish=s 
5935-71 MILFORD STREET e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AUTOMOTIVE FINISHES ER 


PYROXYLIN LACQUERS 
SYNTHETIC ENAMELS 


Ask your jobber about the new 
POLYCHROMATIC ENAMEL, 


DITZLER COLOR COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
Standard in the automotive industry 
since 1902 


Series 900 
WALKER. 


Hydraulic Jacks 


Give ‘you extra value 
features for car, truck 
























Weaiker Jacks for every 
service 


need, 
WALKER MFG. CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin : 











NEW PRODUCTS 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 86) 


““K wik-Start”’ for Cold Motors 


ue Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp., Meriden, Conn., has brought out 
“Kwik-Start,” which they describe as an 
ignition stimulator for starting stubborn 
motors. 
This device employs six large size flash- 





Kwik-Start outfit 


light batteries as a source of current. 
By means of an electro-magnetic switch, 
which is energized whenever the starter 
button is applied, the regular storage bat- 
tery is cut out of the ignition circuit and 
these dry cells are cut in. This means that 
during the cranking period full voltage 
is applied to the coil regardless of the 
condition of the storage battery. As soon 
as the motor fires the normal ignition cir- 
cuit is established. The list price of a 
Kwik-Start outfit, less batteries, is $2.95. 


Two-Wheel Brake Tester 


THE Bendix-Cowdrey two-wheel brake 

tester is the latest product of the 
Bendix Products Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
It is designed to give an accurate check 
on brake operation through a full revo- 





Bendix-Cowdrey brake tester 


lution of the wheels. The makers claim 
that through its use, out-of-round brake 
drums as well as greasy or glazed linings 
can be readily checked. They also state 
that since it measures accurately the full 
braking ability of any vehicle, stopping 
distances can be easily predicted. 

The smaller of two models is intended 
for light, dual-tire-equipped trucks up to 
6000 pounds weight, and is equipped with 
a % hp. motor, while the large tester 
for heavy trucks, buses, tractors and 
trailers has a 1% hp. motor. Both models 
are equipped with a chain, hook and floor 
anchor for holding the truck on the rolls. 
(Turn to Next Pace, PLease) 








Write Today for Full Information About 


SPONGEX 


GRID CONSTRUCTION 
Seat Cushions or Fillers 


All Sponge Rubber Construction 
CheaperThan Springs * The Most 
Comfostable Cushion Ever Made 


Address Dept. C 
SPONGE RUBBER 


PRODUCTS CoO. 
DERBY CONN. 














VALVES, PISTONS 
PISTON PINS 
VALVE GUIDES 
VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 
PACKLESS PUMPS 
CHASSIS BOLTS 
TRYON SHACKLES 
SILENT "U" SHACKLES 
ECCENTRIC and 
RUBBEROD TIE RODS 
OILITE BUSHINGS 


Thompson Products 


ONLY 
B.&J. TRAILERS 


HAVE GRAVITY 
SPRING SUSPENSION 


Every Demonstration 
Becomes a Sale 
Write for bulletin 


B. & J. TRAILER CO. 
3915 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 

















BETTER SOLDERING 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Gardiner Acid-Core Solder permits a double 
economy. First, because of uniform high 
quality it saves both time and material and 
does better work. Second, due to modern 
production methods, Gardiner Solder costs 
less than ordinary solders. 

Your jobber can supply you with 1, 5 or 20- 
Ib. spools. 

Also babbitts and body, bar and solid wire 
solders. 


— = 


a? 
ae 
METAL CO.g 








HA A 


4832 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HASKELITE 


ROOFS 


PLYMETL 


PANELS 


PHEMALOID 


FLOORS 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


208 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


StPaul 


HOISTS ~ BODIES 


There’s a St. Paul Hoist to fit every 
need. Distributors conveniently lo- 
cated in leading distributing centers 

. stocked and ready to make 
prompt shipments. 


St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co. 


2207 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















FLEET OPERATORS! 


Investigate the new method of reducing cylinder wear 
and shortening time required for over! lo 

new piston rings of frictionless bearing-metal are 
saving truck owners big money everywhere. Write 
today for details. 


SIMPLEX PRODUCTS SALES CORPORATION 
1956 East 66th Street Cleveland, 


Three-In-One Puller 














® 
Sprays 6 gallons 
of atomized water 
per gun per min- 
ute. . . . 800 to 
350 Ibs. pressure. 
Requires less wa- 


+ per za ee a 
as enciose 
Car Washer drive. 


One-Gun Washer, complete $325.00 
Two-Gun Washer, complete $425.00 


WEAVER MFG. CO. 














Springfield, ii nels 
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HE National Machine & Tool Co., 
Jackson, Mich., announces a new puller 
for axle shafts, Timken bearings, bearing 
races and grease retainers. It is fitted 





Three-in-One puller 


with adapters and especially designed 
fingers which secure a firm 2-in. grip on 
the bearing race. Adapters %4-in.-16 and 
7/16-in.-14 are furnished with the puller 
and others may be purchased separately. 


Rubber Bushings 


JROBBER bushings for Harris spring 
shackles have been added to the re- 
placement lines of Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland. Some of the special ap- 
plications of the Harris bushings are for 





RUBBER 
BUSHINGS 











Rubber bushing installation 


engine mountings, steering knuckle sup- 
port T-arms and to Monroe and Spicer 
shock absorbers. The average list price 
is 25c. 

The Harris shackle as most commonly 
used carries four bushings, two around 
each shackle bolt. The shackle requires 
no lubrication. Squeezed hard in the 
hanger and spring eyes by the drawn up 
bolts, there is no friction of rubber against 
steel. 


Steelcraft Piston Ring 


T WO-WAY expansion is one of the fea- 
tures of the Steelcraft piston ring made 
by the Steelcraft Piston Ring Sales Co., 
1017 Franklin Street, Detroit, Mich., mak- 
ing it possible for the ring to control oil 
consumption. The ring expands outwardly 
against the cylinder walls and vertically 
against the sides of the piston grooves. 
The rings are made in segments of man- 
ganese steel. 


(Turn to Next Pace, PLease) 








Big operators 

in the Food De- 

livery field look to 
Luce for Truck 
Bodies that combine in- 
dividual style and spe- 
cial construction fea- 
tures at nominal prices. 


Your own ideas and re- 
quirements, plus our en- 
gineering and design, 


and mass _ production 
methods, will give you 
just what you need... .. 


Luce experience in 
building Mastercraft 
Bodies for Bakers, Dair- 
ies, Meat Packers, Pro- 
visioners and fast trans- 
portation of other per- 
ishables can be applied 
to your own Truck Body 
problems. Write today. 
We are ready to start 
any time and any- 
where you say. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


MASTERCRAFT 


TRUCK BODIES 











For running-in new and rebuilt 
engines use auxiliary lubricants 
containing “dag’* Brand 
colloidal graphite. 


Acheson Colloids Corporation — 


Port Huron S.: Michigan 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


























PURIFY 


crankcase drainings 
for as little as 


3 - 6 cents 


per gallon 


When sending for complete informa- 
tion let us know what your new oil 
purchases amount to each month; 
gal. , per gal. 


SKINNER PURIFIERS, INC. 
2220 DALZELLE, DETROIT 


Noc- 
HOSE CLAMP 
WITH THE THUMBSCREW 


Standard equipment hese 
clamp of the automotive 


and airplane industry 
Your jobber has them 

























ep. WITTEK 


Mamcr «8 



























Blackhawk Pick-Up Jack 


FOR easy, quick lifting of new style 
automobiles, Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 120 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., has pro- 

















duced a new jack, TA-24, known as a 
“Pick-up” jack. Convenient toes engage 


®°Be sure 
the name 


CHILTON 


ison the 
FLAT RATE 


BOOK you buy 


10th Edition out January Ist. Buy only this original and leading Flat Rate. Avoid imitations. 
Price $6.00. Send check today and get a first copy. 





MAKE MORE MONEY 
DO BETTER WORN FASTER 
Send for catalog of /50 time 
Saving too/s F £00 


a 
WRITE 
TODAY 
Pracwine t TOOL Coad 





with the bumper or bumper brackets to 
lift cars. The jack has three features 
which are important in jacks of this type: 

The pump and release valve are at the 
top of the jack. Operator stands upright 
for both lifting and lowering operation. 

Double toe engagement to contact low 
or high bumpers. Toes swivel so that 
pump handle always can be faced outward 
for easy operation. 

Swivel base. The jack can move with 
the car as it is being lifted, thus prevent- 
ing unusual strains that might cause dam- 
age. 
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